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Tus wrapper is made of gray flannel, ar- 
ranged in Watteau pleats in the back above the 
pelerine. It is trimmed with a pointed strip and 
revers of red cashmere, and ornamented with red 
satin folds, fringe, and coat buttons. For mak- 
ing: first join Figs. 1* and 1° along the line, and 
according to the corresponding figures in one pat- 
tern; then cut from this, of the outside material, 
two pieces, and from Fig. 3 one piece of the reg- 
ular length; the back, Fig. 2, is cut of lining in 
which a pleat is sewed, after which it is covered 
with the outside material, The fronts are lined 
as far as the waist. Pleat Fig. 3 from 5 to 2, 
laying X on @, and join Figs. 1-3 according 
to the correspontling figures, then join to the 
pelerine, which is cut from Fig. 6 and the illus- 
tration. Bind the sides of the material designed 
for the Watteau pleat; then lay it back along the 
dotted line, pleat X on @ on the upper side, and 
sew it to the back according to the correspond- 
ing figures on the pattern. Join the different 
layers of stuff at the neck by means of a cord. 
Cut the sleeve and cuff from Figs. 4 and 5 and 
from the illustration. 
the dress plainer, without the Watteau pleat, cut 
the back only as far on the upper edge as the 


straight line on Fig. 3, then pleat it there, and | 


join it with the under tdge 
of the back. An illustration 
on page 197 shows the dress 
arranged in this manner. _ 





BAD AIR. 


T is hardly nec- 

essary, we should 
suppose, to state 
that pure air, and 
an abundance of 
it, are essential to 
health and life. In 
the course of twen- 
ty-four hours every 
pair of humanlungs 
which do the duty 
imposed by Nature 
upon them will 
breathe in and out 
350 cubic feet of 
air, a bulk which is 
nearly eighty times 
as much as that of 
the whole body.— 
Of what is breathed 
in about 174 cubic 
feet should be pure 
oxygen, a gas with- 
out a supply of 
which life is impos- 
sible. 

If the human be- 
ing has not this 
quantity and quali- 
ty of air he will suf- 
fer; if deprived en- 
tirely of either or 
both he will die. 
Suffocation is alike 
produced by the 
want and the im- 
purity of the ele- 
ment we breathe. 
The effect upon the 
human economy is 
exactly the -same 
whether the lungs 
have no air or take 
in what is impure. 
The blood is de- 
prived, in both 
cases, of that oxy- 
gen essential to its 
purification and 
adaptation to the 
support of life. 

There is this difference, 
however, between no air 
and bad air, that the for- 
mer kills more rapidly 
than the latter. Hanging, 
where death is immediate, 
is an example of the one; 





stifling in close rooms, with a fatal result no less 
sure but more delayed, is an illustration of the 
other. 

Man himself is the most common of the causes 
of impure air, as he is the chief sufferer from its 
fatal effects. Living beings are constantly pois- 


be breathed without destroying health and life. 
Each person exhales 15} cubic inches of this, 
which is known as carbonic acid, so that unless 
the atmosphere by which he is surrounded be 
constantly renewed, he will soon breathe himself 
to death. Hence the necessity of a ventilation 
by which an abundance of fresh air may be con- 
tinually supplied. This is essential to each indi- 
vidual, but more especially to the many, wherever 
they may be gathered together. 
means of ventilating our houses in winter are 
open fire-places, with good fires burning in them. 
We therefore deprecate the practice of hermet- 
ically closing them and every outlet which might 
communicate with the external atmosphere, and 
so keeping out all supplies of fresh air, and taking 
into our lungs again and again nothing but our 


more pestilential by the emanations from hot 
stoves and reeking furnaces. Pains in the head, 
a sensation of a band tightening across the fore- 
head, a feeling of weariness, anda general lan- 
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For Wrapper without Watteau Pleats see page 197. 


| uncommon occurrence in our ill-ventilated public 
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guor of all the functions of mind and body, are | 
symptoms familiar to the female inhabitants 
of most of our close winter abodes, or rather 
sthothering places. These symptoms are indi- 
cations simply of a want of pure air, and require | 





| no more effort to get rid of than is required to | 
oning the atmosphere with a gas which can not | 


open a window. When any one is stifled—no | 
buildings, by the impure breathing of a large as- 
semblage of human beings—he should be taken 
at once into the open air. A little water sprink- | 
led into his face, and some slightly stimulating | 
odor applied to his nostrils, will aid his efforts 
to respire. 

This carbonic acid gas which is exhaled by us 
all, and is from our neglect of proper ventilation 
so injurious to our health, is an abundant prod- | 


| uct not only of nature but of art, and man is | 


| often exposed to its destructive power. 


| ‘Wat. 
| own fevered and corrupt breath, rendered still | 
If it be desired to make | 


In all | 
the various processes of fermentation carbonic | 
acid gas is generated in large quantities, and peo- | 
ple are often killed by being involved in its fatal | 
fumes, exhaled *by the: brewer or wine-maker’s | 
It is also found to-accumulate in old wells, | 
cellars, and caves, which are so closed up as to 
be shat off from free communication with the 
external air. No one should venture either into 


vat, cellar, or any vessel or place where there is | 
the least chance of an accumulation of this fatal | 
* 
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gas, without previously testing whether it be 
present or not. ‘The brewers are in the habit of 
dispelling the gas by dashing water about the 


| ** square” before entering, and no one should ven- 


ture to enter without doing so. The best test 
of the wholesomeness of the well or cellar is to 
let down a candle attached to a rope or long pole. 
If it burns freely there is no danger ; if it does 
not, or is extinguished, it can not be entered 
without risk to life. Mr. South, an eminent sur- 
geon of London, where the great breweries of 
that city have afforded him frequent opportunities 
of observation and experiment, gives the follow- 
ing ingenious directions for the rescue of persons 
stifled by exposure to the carbonic acid gas of 
vats and wells: ‘‘In a brew-house, especially in 
a large concern, every fermenting square ought 
to be furnished with a light crane, with a block 
and rope having a grappling-iron, with which 
the whole bottom of the square may be swept, so 
as to fish up any laborer who drops in attempt- 
ing to descend to clean it before the air has been 
properly purified...... If no such tackle be ready, 
a hop-bag hook or a pitchfork, with its prongs 
bent up to form a hook, with a strong cord or 
rope attached to it, must be cautiously thrown 
beyond the fallen person, and carefully drawn 
for the purpose of catching the clothes. <A sec- 
ond or even a third of these hooks may in like 
manner be lowered, till suf- 
ficient means and power are 
provided to hoist up safely. 
If neither hook nor pitchfork 
ean be had, even a 
rope with a run- 
ning noose and a 
long pole, to get on 
an arm or a leg, 
will be a very good 
substitute....... The 
quickest way to get 
@ person out of a 
well, if it be not 
very deep and his 
situation can be 
seen from above, is 
by some bold, clear- 
headed person de- 
scending quickly 
and seizing him as 
speedily as possi- 
ble. But as this is 
a matter of consid- 
erable danger, the 
person who de- 
scends should have 
his head and shoul- 
ders well wrapped 
in a thick sack, 
through which the 
foul air can not 
easily enter, and a 
rope securely tied 
roundhim, and held 
by the by-standers 
ready to pull him 
up if, in his praise- 
worthy efforts, him- 
self should be over- 
come by the foul 


When a person 
has been drawn out 
in a state of insens- 
ibility from any 
receptacle of foul 
air, if his body is 
warm, he should be 
plunged two or 
three times in quick 
succession into cold 
water, care being 
taken to keep his 
head free. If con- 
veniences for the 
bath are not at 
hand, cold water 
should be dashed upon his 
head, neck, and chest, and 
the effort made to excite 
respiration by artificial 
means. This is best done 


by raising the patient’s ex- 
tended arms upward to the 
sides of his head, and then 
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pulling them steadily, firmly, and slowly out- 
ward and forward. Next the arms should be 
turned down by the patient's sides, and brought 
closely and firmly across the pit of the stomach, 
and after pressing them and the sides and front 
of the chest gently but strongly for a moment, 
should be raised to repeat the action. ‘This kind 
of movement should be continued until the pa- 
tient breathes. ‘The whole body should at the 


same time be rubbed with mustard or salt, and | 


hartshorn or some other stimulating odor occa- 
sionally applied to the nose, and the throat tickled 
with a straw to produce vomiting. 

The same mode of treatment is applicable to 
all cases of stifling by foul air, whether coming 
from burning charcoal or ordinary fires in close 
apartments, or from drains and privies. Wher- 
ever there is extreme coldness and prostration, 
after the patient is so far restored as to breathe 
aud swallow, wine or brandy may be administered. 








THE BRIDE'S HOME-COMING. 


“ We live in dead men’s houses.” —~Hawrnonyr. 


“Wuo planned that stone seat by the old mossed door, 
Facing the daisy-starred meadow?” 

“A&A head that was white as the winter hoar, 
When it went down the Valley of Shadow.” 


“Who planted yon rose-tree, heavy with snow 
Of odorous bud and blossom?” 

“Pair hands that were folded long years ago 
Over a snow-cold bosom.” 


“Who trod in the path past the old oak-tree, 
Down to the sweet-voiced river?” 

* Feet that now rest by the jasper sea, 
In the peace of God's Forever.” 


“Who drank at the bucket that hangs from yon sweep 
Rusty and mossy and broken?” 

* Lips that the turf and the violets keep 
Locked in a dream unspoken.” 


“Who made the sweet song you are humming so low, 
With your eyes straying down in the forest?” . 
“One that was sepulchred ages ago, 
Singing out of his heartache when sorest.” 


“ Who fashioned that hearth-stone, where, sitting to-night, 
We shall taste our love's ripened completeness ?” 
“One whose long story of bale and of blight 
Would poison the new home-sweetness.” 


“Oh, my husband! I am too young—too young 
To dwell where such death-damp lingers !’— 
* Darling, all chambers of Life are hung 
With tapestry wrought by dead fingers. 


“We tread in the paths of the by-gone years, 
"Mid ghosts of the dead generations ; 
Life is sweet with their songs, and salt with their tears, 
And rich with their souls’ libations. 


* Rut Lover, sweetest wife, is evermore new ! 
A child to the Greeks, ‘mid Immortals, 

A child is he still, and forever! With you 
He enters to-day through these portals. 


“He enters to-day, and he goes out no more 
Till we, through the gloom and the glory, 
Pass on to the realm of the ‘gone before,’ 
And tell them our own sweet story !” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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OR The next Supplement Number will con- 











| will need to have explained to them. 





tain, among many other desirable things, a full | 


set of patterns for an Infant's Wardrobe, 
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INVESTMENTS BY WOMEN. 


HE question constantly arises, In what de- 
scription of bonds of the United States can 
investments by women be most safely made? 
We answer without hesitation, In the registered 
in preference to the coupon bonds. 

What is called a registered bond consists of a 
certificate signed by the Register of the Treas- 
ury that the United States is indebted to A. B.., 
the owner or assigns, in a sum named, payable 
with half-yearly interest at five or six per cent., 
as the case may be, and specifying after what 
time it may be redeemed, when finally payable, 
and the particular statute under which it was 
issued. The name of the owner is registered 
on the books of the Department. The half- 
yearly interest must be collected either in per- 
son or under a properly authenticated power of 
attorney, at the office designated by the ‘Treas- 
wry for payment, which is generally that re- 
quired by the convenience of the holder. 

Before or after the maturity of the bond the 
principal and all unpaid interest may be as- 
signed to any purchaser; but this can be done 
only on production of the certificate, with a 
transfer in writing executed at the Treasury, or 
before certain specified officers. In case of the 
transfer by an improper party, relief is possible 
but difficult. Such, however, are the risks at- 
tending such a transfer that it is rarely attempt- 
ed. If the certificate shall be lost, a duplicate 
may be obtained under careful formalities ; but 
whether obtained or not, the owner may con- 
tinue to collect the interest, and a transfer on 
the books of the Treasury would be prevented 
by serving notice of the loss. Coupon bonds 
may at any time by daw be changed at Wash- 
ington into registered bonds, but the difference 
in premium in favor of the former prevents this 
change. It can be done at a.banker’s more 
advantageously. 

The coupon bonds, which are payable to 
bearer, ave those which have annexed to the 
bonds as many printed interest certificates, or 
coupons, for the payment of interest as there 








are payments to be made. ‘They are printed 
in the inverse order in which they mature, the 
first to mature being last, and they are cut off 
(hence the name coupon, a cut off"), and pre- 
sented from time to time, as due, by any per- 
son, and paid without any scrutiny into their 
ownership. They constitute a favorite security | 
among bankers, as the title to the bond and set 
of coupons, or either, passes by mere delivery 
and without the necessity of a written transfer. 
This class of securities is dealt in by foreigners, 
as they may be disposed of in the foreign mark- | 
et without any special formalities. The premium | 
is consequently higher, the demand for them be- | 
ing larger than for the registered bonds, The | 
transfer of the registered bonds by a person | 
living abroad is attended with inconvenience, 
and hence they are held more generally in the | 
United States. 

Why, then, it may be asked, recommend the 
registered bonds, and not the coupon bonds, 
which are in better demand? ‘The answer is | 
embraced in the single word safety, ‘The con- | 
pon bond can be lost or stolen, and the title 
transferred py the finder or thief to an wnocent 
purchaser, for a valuable consideration, without 
notice; while the other cao not easily be thus 
transferred, ‘The owner may lose the principai 
and all unpaid interest in the one case, but may | 
not in the other. ‘The difference results from 
well-known rules of law which our lady friends 





To give all proper facilities to commerce, the 
securities in which commercial men most gen- 
rally deal are made negotiable. Notes given | 
on a purchase or for a loan of money, payable | 
to the order of the creditor, are the most com: | 
mon form of negotiable paper. When indorsed 
by the creditor without making them payable to | 
some other, such notes pass by mere delivery ; 
and when good faith is shown in taking them, | 
even from an unlawful possessor, the title is 
held to be good. Commerce requires this rule 
of law, inasmuch as its wheels would be stopped 
if it could not act with rapidity and certainty. 
The coupon bonds of the United States are 
made payable, as we have seen, to bearer, prin- 
cipal and interest, and they partake of the char- 
acter of negotiable paper, and are transferred 
under similar rules of law. Hence, when they 
are found or stolen, the title passes, unless it 
can be shown that the persoff who. purchased 
them from the finder or thief, and still the 
holder of them, acted in bad faith, which is 
difficult of proof. A sale by the latter to an 
innocent party, in advance of any legal pro- 
ceedings, generally completes the title. 

Bonds and mortgages stand upon a very dif- 
ferent footing from commercial securities—the 
rule of law applicable to them being that the 
purchaser, when a transfer is made, must in- 
quire into the title. An improper transfer 
would be of no avail, for the courts are open 
to declare it void if made by an improper per- 
son, The formalities attending a transfer are 
very much like those for the conveyance of 
land. The registered bonds of the United 
States partake of the character of th’ class 
of securities. Commerce is overlooked in ad- 
justing the rules of law for their transfer, and 
a wholly different class from the commercial is 
provided for. ‘This investment is for women ; 
for persons who have retired from business; for 
guardians, executors, administrators, trustees ; 
for officers of the army, and the like. It ena- 
bles one to consult certainty and safety rather 
than the chance of an improved premium, 

The possession of bonds packed away in 
trunks or lodged with a friend is frequently 
the subject of such conversation at home as 
may be overheard by unscrupulous servants ; 
and even if this impradence is not exhibited, 
the fact of the existence of such investments is 
ascertained from income returns or from send- 
ing @ messenger with coupons; and from these 
and a variety of ways a steady scrutiny is ex- 
cited among those who live by fraud, and who 
have their coadjutors in private houses to learn 
how and when these securities may be grasped. 
Many of the other forms of crime have given 
way to this speciés of it on account of the great 
facilities which are found to exist for stealing 
negotiable bonds. Every few days the com- 
munity is startled by some bold and extensive 
robbery of this description, and it is seldom 
that the subject of them is recovered. If the 
rule of law applicable to coupon bonds is not 
changed, the possession of them will be attend- 
ed with considerable danger as it now is of 
risk, inasmuch as in no other way can large and 
successful robberies be easily made. It is com- 


| the light of a very permanent and solid security 


| it will be expedient to accept those of the same 





petent for Congress to change this rule, and | 


put parties upon inquiry who desire to purchase 
them as to the character of the t'tle which is 


‘ 


offered. The transfer of bonds by means of | 


fraud will be more and more encouraged if this 
shall not be done. 3ooks will be kept by the 
adepts in violently opening safes to show with 
precision who collect interest and who conse- 
quently are the possessors of such securities. 
An act of Congress, requiring the purchaser 
to Jook to the title which he takes on a sale of 
coupon bonds, would but little impede transac- 
tions in them, and would remove the terrible 


dread which those feel whose cupital stock or | 


entire wealth is thus invested. 
Vnitil the passage of such an act it will be 


expedient for these who consnlt safety with . 


| attack of croup in consequence of ¢old taken by | 
| the possible case of a thief trying to break into 
mation of the lungs, but Mrs. Van Bludgeon | 


moderate rewards, rather than profit with large 
risks, to invest in the registered rather than the 
coupon bonds, 

The registered bonds pay the same interest ; 
but their advantages not being clearly under- 
stood they are sold for less in the market. An 
investment now made in coupon bonds can be 
exchanged in Wall Street for the others with 
the advantage of the difference in premium; 
and since Congress has pledged the faith of the 
nation in the recent act offered in the House by 
Mr, Schenck—a service which does him infinite 
honor—to pay all the bonds in gold except those 
which specify that they are payable in currency, 
the registered bonds must now be regarded in 


by those who rely upon income from accumu- 
lated capital, and who wish to sleep soundly 
over their investments, In making a change 


class as the ones parted from—that is to say, 
created under the same act of Congress, 

it is not our province or purpose to recom- 
mend a change—so many are the contingencies 
of a popular governmhent—from any other form 
of investment into these bonds, and particular- 
ly not if land be held; for this species of prop- 
erty is desirable on account of superior safety, 
even if it produce a lower rate ofincome. And, 





least of all, it is not our purpose to induce any 
one to enter into any thing like speculation. 


| The tendency to speculate should be avoided 


by women, inasmuch as it is extremely difficult | 
for them to obtain an accurate knowledge of | 
the influences which govern speculators in Wall 
Street, whose action, frequently on a gigantic 
scale, without regard to actual values, produces | 


movements; and even if those we address 
shall be successful in such operations, the ob- | 
ject earnestly pursued so ‘‘ hardens.a’ within,” 
that it must tend to that fatally wrong direc- | 
tion in life which is implied in the momentous | 
and never-to-be-forgotten question, “ What 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” 


! 
| ruin often to those not in the secret of their | 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f a Common Nulsance. 
Y DEAR AUGUSTINE,—I remember | 
speaking some months since of the dire | 
misfortunes that befell my friend Mr, Peter | 
Paul Pry in consequence of meeting a poodle 
dog, the beloved attendant of an old and fa- 
miliar friend. It seemed to me then more 
than ever astonishing that women—I was about 
to say sensible women, but I reconsidered— 
should insist upon cherishing these little pests 
with a fondness of devotion that I have not ob- 
served the same women to lavish upon their 
children. A mother with her child is one of 
the most gracious images of the imagination as 
it is one of the most immortal figures of art. 
But a mother with a little poodle dog! That 
is certainly a very different thing. A man or 
woman living in a lonely country house in an 
exposed situation, who wish to be warned of 
thieves, may very properly keep a dog as they 
would have a bolt or bar put to the door. And 
in the city a little dog may be the best burglar 
alarm. Indeed, I once asked Captain Lynx 
of the Police what was the best provision for 
such emergencies, and he told me that after a 
revolver a small dog was most serviceable, 

Of course, under such circumstances, domes- 
tic life becomes merely an expectation of in- 
vaders. ‘The dog is yelping upon all occasions, 
and the only consolation for the mortified heads 
of the family is the thought that it would be so 
useful if only there were occasion. And, in- 
deed, I have sometimes thought that there was 
a palpable desire that a burglarious attempt 
should be made, if only to justify the constant 
disturbance of the household by the uneasy 
brute. Nor shall I forget in what a disap- 
pointed tone Mrs. Timothy Van Bludgeon told 
me that they really thought there had been a 
burglar trying the window two nights before. 
Fido barked and roused the whole house, and 
although it was an extremely cold night the 
women came screaming and shuddering with 
fear from the attic, and the children suddenly 
awakened, went off into a chorus of vociferous 
terror, and poor Mr. Van Bludgeon nearly shot 
himself in the leg as he was manning the cele- 
brated family horse-pistols that are his»most 
cherished heir-looms. ‘The whole family, so to 
speak, were under arms; but there was some- 
thing quite pathetic in the tone with which the 
good lady told me that her poor, sensitive little 
Fido was mistaken, but at least it served to 
show his readiness and fidelity. I afterward 
learned that two of the children had a sharp 


the exposure, and one of the women an inflam- 


forgot to mention it, so concerned was she for 


pass the selfishness of many ladies who keep a 
little dog. They come to consult nothing but 
his interests and his tastes. Only the other 
morning I was taking a walk in the suburbs, 
and was passing the gate of that fine estate of 
the Hendrick Hudsons which is familiar to all 
of us. ‘T'wo ladies were descending the path 
from the house to the gate, and I shall not deny 
that one was that sweet Floribel Hudson, to 
whom, were I forty years younger, I have not 
denied that I should surrender. I was con- 
scious of straightening up and making ready 
for a pleasant salutation, when the gate opened 
and a wretched puppy of the kind called, I be- 
lieve, Spitz, darted at my ankles, barking and 
growling. I started, but recovered myself, and 
how my old feet itched to strike out at the con- 
temptible cur. But I restrained myself and 
walked on, I heard the ladies quietly talking, 
one saying to the other: ‘* What a pity that 
Precious runs at every thing!” And then, in 
the fondest and most beseeching tones: ** Here, 
here, Precious, Precious!" And so they walked 
away. I, you observe, who had the assurance 
to be passing, and consequently to excite the 
dear puppy, was a “thing;” I was lumped, so 
to say, with butcher-wagons, and bundles and 
trotting - horses, as a part of ‘every thing.” 
You may believe that there was very little sal- 
utation upon either side. I walked stiffly and 
indignantly by, and with a wholly new view of 
sweet Floribel Hudson. 

And why not? She knew that the dear lit- 
tle Precious ran and yelped at ‘ every thing,” 
as she said, and yet she does not hesitate to 


| expose every body to his assaults; and when 


he nearly overthrows an elderly gentleman she 
has nothing but endearments for the dog, and 
not a word of apology to the person whom she 
has insulted. ‘This is the truest selfishness; 
and I had half a mind to stop at the door of the 
Reverend Torquemada Calvin, her pastor, and 
ask him to enlarge upon the more unsuspected 
forms of self-indulgence. Indeed, why should 
not the good Bishop Crozier call attention to 
the subject of puppies in a pastoral letter? 

But I have remarked other and more serious 
misfortunes arising from this folly. A lady 
whom I will not name—for she is known to 
you, and you may guess, if yon will, who it is— 


| some years ago “set her heart,” as the phrase 


is, upon a little dog. At last her husband, com- 
ing home one day, was received with a sharp 
yelp and something dashed at his legs. In- 


| stantly the voice of his wife was heard calling 
| off the criminal, and the husband, rather dis- 


concerted by such a reception, was not so ami- 
able as his wont. ‘The truth is that it was he 
who told me the story. Well, this puppy was 
thenceforth master of the house, The children 
naturally quarreled to monopolize him. The 
mother scolded, ‘The children cried. The fa- 
ther withdrew to spare his wife’s feelings. 
Meanwhile the dog ranged the house at will, 
He covered the sofas and chairs and carpets 
with fleas. He nibbled the binding of the 
books. He got under every body’s feet, and 
overthrew the waiter bringing in the tea-tray 
and destroyed the exquisite china tea-service. 
He darted barking at the door whenever it was 
opened. He yelped about the house at all times 
of the day and night, and was forever coaxed, 
threatened, fondled, and denounced by every 
body. My friend said that he was awakened 
in the morning by the leaping of the cur upon 
his bed, and although his wife in those early 
hours was severe in her tones when speaking to 
the children, she was all sweetness to the dog. 
The master of the house grew angry, and I am 
afraid, from what he told me, that he must have 
spoken some sharp words. His wife wept and 
declared that he had ceased to love her. He 
retorted that it was notoriously useless for a man 
to struggle for a woman’s preference with a dog 
for a rival. She replied by calling him worse 
than a brute, and by fondling the puppy as her 
only refuge. ‘‘It became intolerable,” said my 
friend. ‘I was ashamed of myself, and my 
wife, I believe, of herself; and one day when I 
came home she said ‘the dog is gone.’ And 
with the dog the demon of our house departed.” 

This, 1 confess, was a rather graver aspect 
of the case than I had ever considered. And 
I suppose that I must have smiled, for my 
friend instantly said : 

“Yes, I know you think that I made a great 
deal out of a very little, and that I might very 
easily have borne so small a cross; and I don’t 
deny that when she said the dog is gone, I felt 
alittle likea murderer, And indeed if I hadn’t 
cared for domestic quiet nothing would have 


| been more foolish than to complain of a mui- 


sance that made my children quarrel, that 
turned my house into Bedlam, that drove my 
friends from my door, that half alienated my 
wife, and that was of no earthly use except in 


the house.” 
I think my good friend was rather morbid 





the reputation of her dog. 

As a bachelor who asks all kinds of forbid- 
den and improper questions, I do not hesitate 
to demand whether an occasional theft is not 
preferable in a family to a constant nuisance ; 
and whether clergymen ought not to consider 
their duty in this matter as concerns the selfish- 
ness of their lambs? For certainly no well-in 
formed person will deny that nothing can sur- 


upon the subject, yet that very fact shows how 
| serious the thing may become, The women, 
| indeed, always insist that it is mere jeslousy 
upon the part of the men, and that it is not 
grave opposition—it is merely mortified vanity. 
But this is an old and dextrous excuse, and a 
kind of home-thrust which it is very difficult to 
parry. LI confess, Augustine, that I do not like 
_ puppies, and prefer not to be barked at when I 
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enter a friend’s house, and admit that it is no 
consolation to me to be told that the animal 
which is nibbling at my heels does not often 
bite. Under such circumstances I find that I 
have only time to put up a hasty prayer that 
this may not be one of the few occasions, But 
because I confess this want of fondness—not 
for grave and self-respecting dogs, you observe, 
not for the reverend St. Bernards and the New- 
foundlands of dignity, but for the small, irrita- 
ble animals which are trained and designed for 
alarm—because I am not fond of such puppies 
I do not feel that I am therefore vain or cross. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think that it is because 
I perceive, and truly, something monstrous in 
this extravagant fondness of women for dogs or 
for any animal. When I meet Miss Flora 
Ghibbeline taking her poodle to walk or to 
drive, and as careful of him as a child, I resent 
it as an affront to human nature; and I say 
that it argues a shallowness of character which 
I should be very sorry to see developed in any 
young person of her sex in whom I was espe- 
cially interested. 

My dear Augustine, you who very possibly 
have set your young affections upon some Dul- 
cinea who hath a fondness for a poodle, don’t 
think of me as a cross old curmudgeon, and 
send to me in return a reference to the eu- 
logies upon canine fidelity and sagacity. I 
know them, and I respect them. Byron and 
Scott and Bryant have all invoked the muse for 
the faithful dog. The hound of Gellert is as 
poetic as that of Endymion; and what stories 
are so entertaining to the dear little people 
about the family fire as those of the dog? 
That animal has no devotee of firmer faith 
in his merits than your present correspond- 
ent. But I ask you whether because I am 
giad that in stately music Scott celebrated 
the fate of the wanderer, *‘ with one faithful 
friend but to witness thy dying,” and so shed 
upon a nameless dog the benediction of poesy, I 
must therefore ‘‘agnize”—it is Charles Lamb’s 
word—the yelping poodle of Miss Floribel Hud- 
son who tries to bite my ankles, or decide that 
Miss Flora Ghibbeline is an edifying spectacle 
when she takes her poodle an airing? 

The great dogs of St. Bernard that plunge 
through snow-drifts to the lost traveler, the sol- 
emn stag-hounds that march in the procession 
of the dead deer to the wail of bagpipes in Land- 
seer’s picture, the setter and pointer that go 
with the sportsman to the field, are animals 
that I contemplate with more interest and 
feeling than any other. The thoughtful dog 
upon the hearth that watches with the lone 
wife at midnight, and lifts his eyes to hers 
with almost a human glance and with all of a 
human tenderness—why, it is because of them, 
because of my respect for them, because of my 
wish that nothing may disturb my friendly re- 
gard for them, that I denounce now. and will 
continue to denounce, that four-legged foe of 
the peace of families; the poodle or pet or lap- 
dog. Good Heavens! Augustine, must I like 
a cracked fiddle because I delight in the organ 
nobly played? Must I admire Tupper because 
I enjoy Shakespeare? I am not an enemy of 
dogs: I only hate poodles. 

Yours most truly, 
An Otp Bacuetor. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING SUITS, 


VARIETY of silk suits selected abroad dis- 
closes something definite in regard to spring 
styles. The double-skirt dresses, varied by the 
new ‘‘skeleton wrappings,” are to be worn by 
young ladies, while those more mature will wear 
a single skirt with long basquine, looped in man- 
ifold ways. It is impossible to make a single 
short skirt dressy enough to please gay youthful 
tastes, and the upper skirt fancifully draped and 
trimmed with ruches and flounces is requisite to 
give the full tournure which fashion still decrees. 
The shape of the under-skirt is not changed. 
It is gored flat in front and at the sides with con- 
siderable fullness behind, and is just long enough 
to escape the ground. Two graceful styles of 
upper skirts are shown, one quite short and bouf- 
fant, the other reaching the trimming of the low- 
er skirt. In either case, the sides are much 
shorter than the front and back. A third style 
that we do not admire is a sort of half train, 
bunched up behind ina panier, with a short front 
and sloping sides that produce a poor effect. 
Corsages are plain and high with coat-sleeves. 


SKELETON WRAPPINGS. 


It is in the upper garments called ‘‘ skeleton 
wraps” that the novelties of the season appear. 
These are mainly close-fitting capes, or fichus, 
very small, short on the shoulder, and pointed 
back and front, to meet a belt, to which is at- 
tached either a round peplum of lace, a regular 
upper skirt, or else a most voluminous sash. 
‘These aré called skeletons because they have no 
sleeves, though one would not expect sleeves to 
a cape; and yet, as if in contradiction, there are 
on many such garments wide volantes of lace, 
half circular in shape, fastened to the shoulders, 
and covering the arm to the wrist precisely as a 
sleeve dress. ‘The lace most stylishly used is 
guipure in quaint small designs, with a wide vine 
border. 

A wrapping of this kind in black silk is very 
useful, as it can be worn over dresses of any col- 
or, since it is no longer necessary that the sleeves 
be of the same material as the skirt and corsage. 
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! On the black silk models shown us the trimmings ' taste. For round capes and jackets the netted | of Shakspeare, provided his lamp of life “holds 


most frequently seen are pleated ruffles and 
ruches edged with lace. Beyond every thing 
else ruches, or quillings, as many eall them, will 
be the trimming for spring and summer silks. 
These ruches are of silk about two inches wide, 
edged with the merest scallop of guipure lace. 
They are laid in half-inch box-pleats, kept in 
place by a narrow strip of silk through the ¢en- 
tre. h edge of this centre strip is stitched to 
hold it flat. A very rich ruche of gros grain is 
made in groups of box-pleats, six in a cluster, 
separated by a plain interval, on which are round 
ornaments of satin passementerie. 

Many garments are trimmed with three ruffles 
two inches in width edged with lace. ‘The pret- 
tiest ruffles are fluted, or in box-pleats, or else in 
a succession of small pleats all turned one way. 
A narrow cross-cut strip piped with satin heads 
each ruffle. Other ru are simply gathered 
and widely bound with satin, but these have been 
worn so long that the novel arrangements de- 
scribed will be welcome. Ruches and ruilles are 
easily made, and are quite as effective as the 
more intricate hand-made trimmings that require 
time and talent which might be better employed. 
A small silk mantle, copied from a French model 
shown us, is so elaborately trimmed that an ex- 
pert workwoman required fourteen days in which 
to complete it. 

There are various other spring wraps besides 
the skeleton capes mentioned above. Among 
these are Watteaus without sleeves and open at 
the sides, short tight basques puffed by under- 
straps or worn with a large sash, and some styl- 
ish garments with mantilla fronts, loose jacket 
back, a belt, and a regular over-skirt. ‘This 
sensible idea of combining an upper skirt with 
the over garment is carried out in many black 
silk wrappings that can be worn over a skirt of 
last season, making a complete suit in the new 
styles. An available garment of this kind mer- 
its description. 4 

Imagine a black silk basque close-fitting, the 
round fronts about two fingers deep, the back 
and sides barely reaching below the waist. Plain 
coat-sleeves. Fastened beneath the basque and 
opening in front to correspond with it is an over- 
skirt formed of four widths representing shells. 
‘The front part of each width is plain, the back is 
routed at the corners and gathered over thc 
widih just back of it. The trimming is a frill 
four inches wide in small pleats all turned one 
way and edged with guipure. ‘The frill outlines 
a Pompadour square on the shoulders, and sur- 
rounds the basque and skirt, extending up the 
rounded corners of each width to the waist. A 
wide cuff is simulated on the sleeves by turning 
the frill each way. Rosettes of satin are in each 
rounded corner of the skirt widths. ‘Lhe price 
is $55. 

BLACK SILK SUITS. 


A handsome suit for a middle-aged lady is a 
short skirt and Lasquine of black gros grain. The 
flounce on the skirt is a novelty. Itis a quarter 
of a yard deep, widely bound with satin, and ar- 
ranged in broad double box-pleats, two pleats to- 
gether, @ jlain space separating them from the 
nexitwo, ‘Ihe lower site of the pleats is canght 
up half-way to the middle in a point held by a 
button. ‘Two leaves of silk bound with satin are 
in the plain interval. Above the flounce a ruche 
of corded ribbon edged with guipure forms large 
vandykes on‘the skirt. The basquine is looped 
high on the sides and trimmed with ruches. A 
broad, wide sash with many loops is worn with 
this garment, and such sashes appear with nearly 
all basquines. 

MORNING DRESSES. 


In the Supplement of the present Number we 
give a pattern of a Watteau wrapper. This is 
made up for present use in the all-wool delaines, 
cashmeres, and alpacas suitable at this transition 
season. Light gray cashmere trimmed with cher- 
ry, blue, or violet silk, in the manner shown in 
the illustration, makes a stylish and seasonable 
wrapper. Soft all-wool delaines of excellent 
quality are purchased for sixty-five cents a yard. 
Striped delaines are shown pS . A simple de- 
laine morning dress is of delicate gray with half- 
inch stripes of cherry, a loose Gabrielle scalloped 
down the front and around the skirt, the scallops 
bound with cherry silk. Tight sleeves scalloped 
around the wrist and up the outer seam. Cher- 
ry silk buttons, witl button-holes down the en- 
tire front. Belt of the material, with a bow be- 
hind. Long pocket-flaps in the side seams. The 
garment is lined throughout with soft white mus- 
lin. Price $16. Another, made similarly, is 
white delaine striped with black and trimmed 
with a puffing of black silk, 


PIQUE DRESSES, 

As piqué is a thick material, it should not be 
made with gathers or pleats, as they dry slowly 
after being washed, and iron badly. The body 
and skirt must be in one to dispense with full- 
ness about the waist. An easy Gabrielle, or a 
sacque wrapper, tapered almost to fit the waist, 
with but few gathers beneath the belt, is the best 
style for piqué house-dresses. It is well to make 
these thick cotton materials large and long, as 
they shrink greatly in washing. ‘The skirt need 
not be hemmed or faced, but merely bound with 
washing-braid that has been shrunk before using. 
Make easy-fitting coat-sleeves. A belt with sash 
and a round cape to the elbow are ornamental on 
morning dresses, 


TRIMMINGS FOR PIQUES AND MUSLINS. 

A new trimming for piqué is called Maltese 
braid, a cotton galloon in designs imitating Mal- 
tese lace. This is very pretty, more substantial 
than the feather-edged gimps that wear off in 
washing, and quite inexpensive, a piece of twelve 
yards costing only a dollar. Itis sometimes dotted 





with a color, but colored braids are apt to fade, 
and the all-white trimmings are in much better 


and tassel fringes are far superior to the ball 
fringes of last season. The laundress should 
put very little starch in cotton fringes. When 
nearly dry they should be shaken to get out the 
tangles, and combed smooth with a very coarse 
comb, Fluted cambric ruffles, edged with em- 
broidery, trim piqués handsomely, but are ex- 
pensive. Flat gimp ornaments with loops of 
cord fasten the wrapper down the front, or else 
substantial pearl or linen buttons are used. The 
best buttons are those made with a shank secured 
by a ring, so that they may be removed before 
washing. 

Thinner white dresses of Swiss muslin, and 
nansook, and cambric petticoats are trimmed 
with bands of French tucks or pleats arranged 
perpendicularly instead of extending around the 
skirt. The tucks are separate straight bands set 
on the skirt, and are much easier to make than 
the horizontal tucks with which gored skirts have 
been trimmed heretofore. ‘Take a yard or two 
of the muslin and tuck in half-inch tucks parallel 


three to six inches wide and join together, the 
seams being concealed beneath the tucks. A 
narrow band of muslin is stitched flatly on both 
edges of the tucked band to fasten it to the skirt. 
Swiss muslin tucked bands are often cut in van- 
dykes at the top and edged with Valenciennes. 
A ruffle m lengthwise tucks is made of a long 
strip of muslin, the width of the ruffle tucked 
crossways of the goods. ‘The edge is not 
hemmed, but merely turned up on the wrong 
side, the tucks holding it securely. Three 
ruties two inches wide, or merely one wide ruffle, 


ruffles are set on the skirt, notat the edge. The 
seam at the top is covered by a flat band. Mus- 
lin ruches in double box-pleats are pretty for 
Swiss tunics and over-skirts, but are very trou- 
blesome, requiring to be taken apart, ironed 
flatly, and pleated anew whenever the dress is 
done up. French laundresses iron the pleats 
flat and lift them with a knife, pressing the edges 
of the ruffle together; but this does not always 
succeed in restoring the full, rich appearance. 
A ruffle gathered by 2 cord in the centre has al- 
most the same effect and is easier ironed. 


CAMBRIC AND PERCALE SUITS, 

As spring weather advances negligee wrappers 
will not be se much worn as short, trim, house 
dresses, which the addition of a small cape will 
convert into a street suit. This does away with 
the last objection urged against suits, viz. ; the 
expense of keeping separate dresses for the house 
and street. Indeed, the spring styles generally 
are to be commended for combining simplicity, 
tastefulness, and adaptibility with economy. 
Clear, fresh - looking lawns, percales, and cam- 
bries are sold in suit patterns for from $4 to $7. 
This covers almost the whole expense of the cos- 
tume, as no extra trimming is required; and the 
accompanying engraving shows simple styles of 
making in so plain a manner that the most inex- 
perienced can copy them. A half-dozen such 
suits will be a liberal supply for summer, insur- 
ing always a fresh dress, and costing less money 
than would be spent for a single suit of poplin or 
silk. The patterns with ruffles look prettiest in 
the pictures, and out of them too, provided they 
are properly ‘‘ done up ;” but they require a most 
skillful laundress. Striped cambric ruffles are 
usually cut bias; but solid goods and checks are 
straight, as all cotton ruffles should be to iron 
well. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD & 
ConstaBLeE; Lorp & TayLor; and Scumav- 
DER. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue bullet that killed Lord NEtson is now in 
possession of Queen Victoria. The history is 
thus: * After Lord NE.son had died in the arms 
of Captain Harpy and Dr, Beatty (afterward 
Sir WILLIAM Beatty), the latter extracted the 
fatal bullet and gave it to Captain Harpy, who 
had it set in precious stones, and inclosed in a 
crystal case and an outer shell of gold in the 
shape of a walnut. Harpy, at his death, gave 
it back to Sir WiLLiamM Beatty; and several 
years ago, when its existence became known, 
the British Museum were anxious to purchase it, 
but her Majesty having expressed a desire to 
have it, the relic was sent to her.”’ 

~—Mr. Georce H. Stuart, of Pennsylvania, 
who has been named in connection with General 
Grant’s Cabinet, is a younger brother of Messrs. 
J. and J. Stuart, bankers, of this city, by whom 
he was educated, and to whose wise counsel and 
assistance he was started on the road to the hon- 
or and wealth he now enjoys, 

—Among life instirance items it may be men- 
tioned that the widow of the late How Coss, 
of Georgia, has been paid $10,000 on her hus- 
band’s policy; and that Mr. Rogers, recently 
murdered in this city, had his life insured for 


—It is said of Lady Murcutson, recently de- 
ceased, who was a very good naturalist, that it 
was through her persuasive words that her hus- 
band was induced to devote himself to those 
scientific pursuits which have made him famous. 

—New York has been famous for her good- 
looking Senators. Judge HaRRIs, who preceded 
Mr. CONKLING, was one of the finest looking 
men who ever held a seat in that body; and Mr. 
CoONKLING himself possesses a degree of physic- 
al perfection which Nature’s work-shop seldom 
does itself the honor to turn out. 

—That great creature, WortH, the famous 
man-milliner, or “‘ dress-critic” as he styles him- 
self, of Paris, is said to hold in his port-folio any 
amount of 1 O U’s of the most prominent wo- 
men of that capital. 

—King Joun, of Saxony, is an active, indus- 
trious old monarch; rises at 6 in the morning 
and often works until after midnight. He is 
doubtless the most refined and best educated of 
German sovereigns. He has just completed a 
translation of Hamlet; is now at work on Romeo 





to the selvage, then cut crossways in strips from | 


trim dress-skirts and petticoats. Remember that | 





out to burn.” 

—A young man just out of college is the lead- 
ing feuilletonist of the Gauiois, and receives 
fifty thousand francs a year for the product of 
his quill. He writes under various noms de plume, 
and is considered the cleverest of the younger 
Parisian journalists. His real name is for some 
odd reason concealed from the public. 

—AUBER, VERDI, GoUNOD, and WaGNER are 
rich, their aggregate fortunes amounting to two 
million francs. OFFENBACH might have been as 
wealthy as either if he were not so infatuated in 
stock speculations. AvBER thinks that OrrEeN 
BACH will do well to lay by something while he 
is popular, as he believes that the term of his 
popularity will not last much longer. 

—Mrs. Mary E. Macoon has been regularly 
admitted to practice law in the courts of Iowa, 
and has put up her little sign to that effect. She 
is reported to be doing a good business. 

—Miss DatryMPLe, sister of Lord Hames, 
was a dwarfish, deformed figure, while amiable 
and judicious above the average of her sex. 
Taking into view her beautiful place of residence 
and her large wealth, she remarked to a friend, 
“T can say for the honor of men, that I never 
got an offer in my life.” 

—Mrs. Grayson, wife of the eminent ornithol- 
ogist, is with her husband at Mazatlan, Mexico, 
where he is completing his collection of Mexi- 
can birds. Mrs. G., good woman, copies all his 
descriptions of birds, and otherwise assists him 
in his jabors. 

—Lovis Banc, the eminent French writer, 
has now been an exile in England for twenty 
years. When he was thirty years of age he was 
80 small and so beardless he seemed only fifteen, 
and now fifty-five looks only thirty. He took 
eighteen years to complete the *‘ History of the 
Revolution,” and has made a handsome compe- 
tence by his writings. 

—MEYERBEER’s last unmarried daughter will 
soon be led to the hymeneal altar by Baron 
ADRIAN, a Privy-Counselor of the State Chan- 
cery at Vienna. 

—Among the pleasant sayings at Washington 
at the inauguration was this by the father of the 
President: The old gentleman was asked if his 
wife, General GRANT’s mother, would be at the 
inauguration; to which he replied, ‘‘ No; i tried 
to coax her and bribe her to come, but she 
wouldn't; I did not, scold her about it, for | 
never did scold her, and I am too old to begin 
now She said, ‘Pop, do you think I would go 
to Washington and be stared at by fifty thou- 
sand people, and have every stitch on me print- 
ed in fifty newspapers? No, indeed.’ She need 
not stay away on that account,” said the old 
gentleman, “‘for she would have looked as 
smart as any body here; but she and Ulysses 
are a good deal alike, and once her mind was 
made up, there was no use talking to her any 
more about it,” 

—Oddly enough the only sketch of BricHam 
Youne that makes him out to be a good-lool 
ing, fascinating style of person, as well as an 
orator, is by a Boston woman, who started to 
go from Boston to California by the overland 
route, but was unexpectedly detained at Salt 
Lake by the illness of a companion. She says: 
“To one who has long since become dlese in 
travel, this city for the past month has been one 
of interest and excitement. BrigHaAM YouNG 
we saw at the Tabernacle the first Sunday after 
our arrival. When he rose to deliver his ser- 
mon, I saw a man apparently forty years of age 
he is really seventy), of light complexion and 
ight hair, and pieasing address, with a strong 
voice, well modulated and clear. His style ot 
oratory seems more of a conversational style, 
but it was characterized by gentle dignity. 
was disappointed; for the description I had read 
of the man always represented him as a coarse, 
illiterate swaggerer in the pulpit. I was also 
astonished to hear the successes of the prophet, 
a man of equal talent as an orator to BEECHER, 
but with an easier style and a more graceful 
flow of language; but in almost every sentence 
reminding one strongly of the Plymouth Church 
divine; while in magnetism that attracts, en- 
chains, and holds you in spite of prejudice, I 
saw in Briguam Youne the orator that sur- 
passed all that I ever listened to. ‘No trade 
with Gentiles,’ was the burden of his sermon, 
on the ground of self-defense. For, said he, 
‘if we encourage these outsiders, there may 
come a time when they will outnumber us, and 
then we must pack up and leave.’ He even 
stated to this congregation of thousands, that 
if they did trade with outsiders, they must ex- 
pect to be cut off from the church. The Taber- 
pacle is an immense building, and it will prob- 
ably seat 6000 persons. It is supplied with 4 
fine organ and a choir that would do credit to a 
metropolitan church. The ladies occupy the 
centre row of seats, while the gentlemen are in 
the side rows of slips. The dignitaries and offi- 
cials occupy a semicircular sort of low gallery 
at the end opposite the orchestra, in the centre 
of which is the pulpit. The communion begins 
each Sunday afternoon, after the opening prayer 
and hymn. It is remarkably simple. Just in 
front of the pulpit is a platform and along table, 
perhaps twenty feet, on which are silver baskets 
containing bread. A prayer of consecration is 
made over the bread, and then perhaps a score 
of persons each take a basket of bread, and it is 

ed over the assembly. Meantime the house 
s enlivened by one of the elders, who preaches 
while the bread is being passed. This done the 
preacher stops, a prayer is made over the water 
(for its consecration—no wine or strong drinks 
being allowed among the Mormons). While the 
water is being carried around the sermon is 
taken up and finished. With the exception of 
using water at communion, the form of worship 
is almost identical with that of New England 
Congregationalists. Of course all this is new 
and strange to me. The day, the services, the 
speeches, and the people were all subjects of a 
holier interest than I have found in any quarter 
of the globe.”’ 

—Miss M‘Graw, of Ithaca, is the admirable 
young lady who presented to the Cornell Uni- 
versity the set of chimes which summons them 
every morning to their duties. The father of 
this young woman, Mr. Jonn M‘Graw, hus just 
announced to the authorities his intention to 
erect a library building at a cost of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, The new structure is to stand 
between the two main University edifices, is to 
be built like them in the Florentine palatial 
style of architecture, and and dark bine 


stone, and to include a lofty campanile, in wh 


i White 
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and Juliet, and proposes to translate the whole | the M‘Graw chimes are to be placed. 
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Hair Dressing—Hortense Style. 

For this tasteful style the front hair is combed part- 
ly upward and partly downward ; the back is arranged 
in a three-strand braid which is plaited over crépés. 
The braid is laid upward and the ends fastened under 
the crown curls. ‘Two longer curls fall on the neck. 
A bronze diadem completes the coiffure. 


Dress Cap for Elderly Lady. 


Tus cap is made of garnet satin ribbon an inch 
and a half wide, and white blonde three inches wide. 
For the foundation of the cap cut, first, from Fig. 30, 
Supplement, one piece of double black foundation, and 
bind the edge with narrow garnet satin ribbon, in 
doing which sew in a wire. ‘Then sew along the mid- 
die of the foundation a piece of ribbon seven inches 
long, letting it hang down three inches behind, after 
which edge the ribbon with the blonde, which is gath- 
ered on the edge of the ribbon but sewed plain along 
the sides. Arrange a few loops and ends under the 
end of the ribbon behind and a bow above the blonde. 
A rosette of blonde and ribbon loops and ends covers 


Dress Car ror Etperty Lapy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 30. 


the front where the ribbon is set on the foundation. Trim the 
foundation on each side of the rosette with the blonde, which is 
sewed on the right side crosswise backward and forward, and on 
the under side of the front in the form of an oblong rosette. Be- 
tween the rows of lace on the right side fasten single loops of ribbon 
and ends; and in the middle of the rosette on the under side of the 
front a bow of ribbon two inches wide. The ribbon strings are 
twenty-five inches long, and are edged on one side with blonde. 


Cap for Elderly Lady. 

Tuts cap is made of black ‘tulle, black lace, and violet satin 
ribbon two-fifths of an inch and an inch and a half in width. For 
making the cap cut of double black foundation from Fig. 29, Sup- 
plement, one piece, and bind the edges with black velvet with a 
wire sewed in. On the front arrange a band made of wire and 
foundation covered with sat- 
in, and lying flat at the 
sides, but standing up like a 
diadem in the middle of the 
front. The foundation is 
covered with three rows of 
lace two inches wide, which 
fall back over each other. 
On the middle of the front 
of the foundation arrange a 
rosette of the narrow satin 
ribbon, and on the ends of 
this two clusters of loops of 


Basquine.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 25-27. 
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tration. Figs. 25-27, Supplement, give the pat- 
tern of the basquine. Cut the sleeves from the 
pattern given for High-Necked Dress, Figs. 49-54, 
Supplement, Harper's Bazar, Vol. I1., Fig. 2. 


Polonaise Paletot for Boy from 2 to 4 
Years old. 























See illustration on page 197. 

Turis paletot is of brown velveteen trimmed with 
narrow strips of gray Astrakhan cloth. Cut of 
the outside and lining from Fig. 18, Supplement, 
two pieces; from Fig. 14 one piece, and from 
Fig. 15 the sleeves. Next baste the outside on 
the lining and backstitch together the back and 
fronts. On the sides of the fronts set a straight 
piece of the material thirty inches wide and of 
the requisite length; this piece is pleated on the 
upper edge so as to correspond to the width of 
the back, to which it is then joined. Run the 
outside and lining together on the edges, cord the 
neck, and trim with Astrakhan cloth in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. Fasten with hooks 
and eyes. 


HogtensE Srvi.z.—Front. Hortense Sryie.—Baox, 


Harr Dressixc. 


the same ribbon, which continue to the end of the foundation. 
The middle of the band is ornamented with a bow, which is ar- 
ranged in the manner shown by the illustration, of loops and 
ends of the wider ribbon and black lace. The band is previ- 
ously covered. with- lace, which is sewed on spirally; the front 
edge of the foundation is finished in the same manner. Lastly, 
arrange a few loosely-hanging loops and ends of the wider satin 
ribbon on the back of the cap, and sew along the back of the 
foundation a piece of the wide satin ribbon sixty inches long, 
which forms the strings; this is finished with lace on one side 
and then fastened in front with a rosette of the narrow ribbon. 


Evening Head-Dress. 


Tuts stylish head-dress is of roses and pink feathers, which 
are arranged, in the manner shown by the illustration, on two 
very narrow bands of wire and foundation covered with satin. 
On the end of the bands sew narrow lack ribbons, which are 
tied under the chignon. 
































































Car ror Exvperty Lapy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 29. 


Paletot for Girl from 2 to 4 Years old. 
See illustration en page 197. 

Tus paletot may be made of cloth, velvet, silk, otc. Cut 
from the pattern given for Polonaise Paletot for Boy, and make 
in the manner ae in the ~~ article, nets 16 and 
17, Sw t, give the pattern of the pelerine. letot is 
ids. or ran at and button-holes. The botfom $ teinarned 
with a band of krimmer three inches wide. 4 


Work-Bag Embroidered in Quilting Stitch. 
See illustration on page 197. 

Tus is an elegant work-bag of blue silk. The bottom is cov- 
ered with four pointed pieces of blue satin, which are embroidered 
with white silk. Fig. 31, Supplement, gives the pattern of half 
of one of the pieces. The two designs which were given under 
Figs. 20 and 21 of the embroidery patterns given in the Supple- 
ment to Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. L, No. 43, may be 
used. The bag is eighteen 
inches in width by twelve 
inches in length, and is 
held together by a cord 
run through a shirr. The 
outer edge of the satin part 
is trimmed with a blue 
cord wound with beads in 
the manner shown by the 
illustration. The bag is 
finished with grelots and a 
bead tassel on the bottom. 


Basquine. 

Tus _basquine 
is of black velvet 
lined with black 
silk and trimmed 
with a bias fold of 
black satin, which 
is ornamented with 
little puffs of black 
satin wadded and 
lined. . For each of 
these puffs take a 
circular piece of 
satin three inches 
in diameter, gather //7 
the edges, fill it “ 
with wadding, draw 
up the gathering 
thread and ‘sew it 
through in the mid- 
die. ‘They are then 
sewed on in the 
manner shown by 
the illustration, two 
in a’ place, The 
front of the bas- 
quine is also trim- 
med with narrow, 
and the back with 
wide lace. ws 
of black satin rib- 
bon are sewed on 
in the manner 
shown by the illus- 
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BAsQuine.—FRONT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, IX., Figs. 25-27. 
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Paper Basket in Berlin Work. 

Tue frame-work is six-cornered, and is made of 
bronzed reeds. ‘The six parts thus formed are filled 
with cross stitch. The design is a spray of roses worked 
with wool and silk in natural colors. 
The foundation is worked in long 
cross stitch with coarse white silk. 
Instead of the roses a Turkish or ara- 
besque design may be used, such as is é ; we ruch 
given in the/Supplement. A set fig- is again headed with a satin fold, 
ure of a salen ast also be substi- p f . = he: which is ornamented with 1arTOW 
tuted ; Fig. 16 of the Supplement gives Yh : weep * SSS... gathered blonde on both sides. The 
such a figure. The embroidered parts 
are mounted on heavy pasteboard and 
fastened on the frame-work. The 
lining is of closely pleated blue de- 
laine. The trimming consists of pleat- 
ed ruches an inch wide, which are 
made of blue silk strips with notched 
edges; the rest of the trimming con- 
sists of bows of satin ribbon of the 
same color. 


Lace and Silk Bertha. 
Tuts bertha is of white silk, tulle, 
blonde, and pointed pink silk ruches. 
Cut of white foundation from Fig. 33, 
Supplement, one piece, and from Figs. 
32 and 34 each two pieces. Cover each 


of these pieces with white silk. Next cover the back 
and fronts with Mechlin lace, which is laid in pleats an 
inch wide and pointing upward. ‘The pleats must, how- 
ever, extend so far over each other that only ( ae-fifth 
of an inch of the edges is left out. On the under part 
’ of the hack and front sew blonde two 
inches and a half wide, which is gath- 
ered on and headed with a pointed 
silk ruche an inch wide. The ruche 











































shoulders are edged all the way around 
with the wide blonde, while the mid- 
dle part is covered with a pointed silk 
ruche two inches wide sloping off to- 
ward the ends. The shoulder pieces 
are joined to the back and fronts ac 
cording to the corresponding figures 
on the pattern. . The front of the 
bertha is ornamented with a rosette 
made of the pointed silk ruches. 


Black Satin Evening Dress. 

Tuts dress is made with low waist and 
panier. The trailing skirt is trimmed with 
r a flounce seven inches wide. The panier is 

“ pleated on the under side and trimmed with 

passementerie braid and fringe. ‘The Mechlin 
@ or blonde corsage shown on page 205 may be 
worn with the dress. The bertha is arranged 
of satin and lining from Fig. 28, Supplement, 
and is trimmed to correspond to the panier. 


Po.LonaisE PaLetor For Boy Pa.etor FoR GirRL FROM 2 TO 
FroM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., For pattern see Supplement, 
Figs. 13-15. No. V., Figs. 16 and 17. 








Lace anp $ffx Berrua. 


a) 


Worx-B ie. For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 32-84. i Paren Basker, aah 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XTIL, Fig. 31. or design see Supplement, No. 16. 
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Brack Satin Eventnc Dress. 


WRAPPER WITHOUT WATTEAU PLEaTs. 
For pattern of Bertha see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 28. 


For pattern sce Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-6. 











[From ovr own CoRRESPONDEST. ] 


, Bed has not arrested the pleasures of the 
fashionable world. People dance less, but 
music and conversation take the place of dancing, 
and means are still found of wearing ball-dresses, 
and keeping awake till two or three o'clock in 
the morning. 

At the first concert at the Tuileries, which was 
organized with great'success by the First Cham- 
berlain, Viscount de la Ferriére, three charming 
singers, chosen from among the different thea- 
tres, were heard—Madame Carvalho and Made- 
moiselle Bloch, of the Opera, and Mademoiselle 
Schroeder, of the Théatre Lyrique. Mademoi- 
selle Schroeder, who was almost unknown till 
last year, won great applause in the role of Don- 
na Anna in Don Juan. Her voice is not very 
powerful, but extremely sweet and full of ex- 
pression. Her original style of beauty —her 
large black eyes and fair hair—adds much to her 
attraction. At the same concert were heard the 
tenor Capoul and the baritone Barré. 

The Empress, who is in mourning for Princess 
Bacciochi, wore a white satin dress, with a tunic 
of pearl-gray China crape, trimmed with a quill- 
ing of the same. This tunic was looped very 
high in front, forming a very short rounded ta- 
blier, and spread behind, entirely covering the 
satin dress. Her hair was adorned with an 
aigrette of black plumes and diamonds, 

Princess Metternich had a ravishing toilette. 
Her dress was of white tulle, powdered with sil- 
ver, and flounced to the waist with white mara- 
bout, alternating with tulle flecked with silver. 
Marabout bertha. Diamonds in the hair. The 
Princess has commenced her Lenten receptions. 
They are given every Thursday evening in the 
grand saloons of the Austrian embassy. The 
most exclusive aristocrats of the Faubourg St. 
Germain mingle there with the official world, 
together with celebrities such as Emille Augier, 
Camille Doucet, and Octave Feuillet, of the 
French Academy ; Ambroise Thomas and Gou- 
not, the great composers ; Gustave Doré, the art- 
ist, and Alexandre Dumas, jils., Théophile Gau- 
tier, and others. 

On Mardi-Gras Princess Metternich appeared 
at the ball given by the Duchess de la Rochefou- 
cauld in a charming costume, with a 
little hat trimmed with roses. This hat was so 
becoming to her that she determined to make 
it the vogue; and accordingly wore one of the 
same fashion at her first reception, of sky-blue sat- 
in, encircled with tea-roses, coquettishly perched 
on the side of her head, her hair being dressed 2 
la Watteau. It at once became the rage, and 
the fashionable modiste, Madame Moreau Dids- 
burg, immediately received orders for several like 
it, to be worn at soirées. The American ladies 
above all, in general so pretty, hasten to follow 
Princess Metternich’s example. With this hat 
the Princess wore a white tulle dress and a sky- 
blue satin tunic bordered with roses without 
leaves. Wide bretelles of white tulle, dotted with 
blue butterflies, passed over the shoulders. 

The beautiful Madame Pourtalés appeared in 
a dress of white tulle, with a tunic sprinkled with 
Reine roses and a natural rose in the corsage, 
and a wreath of roses in the hair. She also car- 
ried a bouquet of roses. 

A great many marriages are taking place just 
now. Formerly they were strictly forbidden dur- 
ing Lent, but religious habits are greatly modi- 
fied in most French families, even among our 
aristocracy, who have remained more faithful 
than any other class to the observances of the 
Church. Two members of our most illustrious 
historic families have lately married. The young 
Viscount Albert de Chabannes has espoused his 
cousin, Mademoiselle Marie de Chabannes. M. 
de Chabannes is the son of the Vice-Admiral, 
senator and maritime prefect of Toulon, where 
his wife last year won blessings on their name =y 
her noble conduct during the cholera. The 
bridegroom was dressed in the full uniform of 
lieutenant of the navy. The bride wore a whiite 
satin dress, trimmed with swan’s-down, without 
a single jewel, and a simple wreath of orange 
flowers on her head, with trailing sprays talling 
behind. The mother of the bridegroom was 
dressed in Van Dyck red velvet, as Worth, the 
king of fashion, has christened that yellowish 


shade of purple so becoming to the complexion ; 
with short tunic bunched up very much behind 


by means of pleats underneath, and finished with 
a large satin bow of the sam: color, with four 
loops and ends, and a deep flounce of black lace 
falling over the trained skirt. The bonnet, which 
was extremely small, was trimmed with a wreath 
of curled red feathers, and a small white aigrette 
at the side, The other mother-was in 4 sapp:iro 
blue satin trained dress, with a half-edjusted blue 
velvet casaque, with long tabs. Made- 
moi de M., a relative of the bride, attracted 
much attention by the severe simplicity of her 
dress of plain China crape without ornament, 
and of tae Carmelite color. Her elder sister, a 
beautiful . oung girl, entered the Carmelite con- 
vent last year. ‘The dresses were generally sim- 


, the magnificent-eashmere shawls draped 
in the Persian fashion ‘by the hand of Worth, 
who wishes to bring india shawls in favor by the 
ingenious manner in which he adjusts without 
folding them, and the splendid diamond ear- 
rings, the only ornament visible. The presence 
of the greatest families was attested by the sumpt- 
uous equipages at the door, decorated with the 
crests known as the of our proudest 
aristocracy ~ } with Square seats 
bordered with a double row of rich passemente- 
rie, and panels adorned with the lilied and er- 
mined escutcheons of the noble faubourg. 

All the maritime world of Paris was present 
at the wedding; and the same array of admirals 





and their wives was seen later in the day at the 
great concert given by the Minister of the Ma- 
rines in the finest of our ministerial salons. Ad- 
miral Kegauld de Genouilly is an artist in recep- 
tion; he is not married, and receives admirably. 
The honors of the concert were won by Mes- 
dames Carvalho, Sass, and Gardoni. Madame 
Carvalho was richly dressed in pink faille, with 
a white lace tunic, looped by bouquets of roses, 
and a trailing spray of roses in her hair. She 
enchanted the audience by the romanza of Cher- 
ubino in the Wedding of Figaro. Madame Sass 
filled the hall with her powerful voice in the grand 
aria of Gluck’s A/ceste. She was dressed in white 
satin, covered with lace; a black velvet ribbon, 
_with long ends falling behind, encircled her neck, 
in the style so much affected by the Empress. 
A host of pretty women were present, among 
others the wife of Marshal Canrobert, dressed in 
a black tulle skirt, with a striped green and black 
tunic, very long and pointed behind, and looped 
at the sides by green bows. 
ELIANE DE Marsy. 





TODDLING UP THE HILL. 


Topp.ine up the hill, Willie, 
Striving all you can, 

Looking high above your head, 
Quite the little man. 

Peace for Pussy now, Willie, 
Rest for top and ball: 

Toddling up the hill, Willie, 
You forget them all. 


Toddling up the hill, Willie, 
Laughing as you go, 

Leaving childhood’s sunny ways 
In the vale below. 

Should you reach the top, Willie, 
Should you scale the height, 

Wonder if your heart, Willie, 
Then will beat as light. 


Toddling up the hill, Willie, 
While we totter down, 

Passing from the sun to where 
High the shadows frown. 

Ah, the more you climb, Willie, 
More you'll understand ; 

Higher far than life, Willie, 
Lies the promised land. 








SIX INCHES OF STEEL. 


EARS ago—how long I need not tell—I 

wished to learn the two prominent accom- 
plishments of a gentleman of that day, fencing 
and dancing. A friend gave me the address of 
a tenant of his in Russell Square, a French refu- 
gee, who taught these arts.” One afternoon I 
called and asked was M. Jacques at home. A 
stout, hearty-looking English girl opened the 
door, and replied that the old gentleman was in, 
would I **come in here?” ‘* Here” was a small 
room on the right of the passage. 

The heavy slipshod teet toiled up the stone 
staircase ; I heard a door half opened, and the 
murmuring of voices, and then the slipshod feet 
toiled slowly up another flight, and a firm yet 
light tread descendinz told me that M. Jacques 
was coming. 

The door opened, and a tall, white-haired, 
soldier-like figure entered the room, and the 
keen eyes swallowed me and my belongings at a 
glance. 

**Good-day, Sir. 
you speak French ?” 

** Un peu.” 

‘* Bb! I see, a very, very little; let us then 
talk in ,our tongue till b -and-by.” 

Clearly, I «Sd not speak French well, in M. 
Jacques's Opinion. 

** You desire me for what ?” 

“*My friend, Mr. Wilson—” 

“ah ! your friend—he is a very good man—a 
gracious man; yes.” 

*- He stated that you could teach fencing and 
dancing.” 

**¥es, that is true; I can teach fencing and 
dancing. Is it for that you want me?” 

“Tt is. I desire to learn both accomplish- 
ments as speedily as possible.” 

“Good; that is well: I like your energy. 
When will yon begin ?” 

* Now, if it suits you.” 

“ Quite so. Iam at your service.” 

**But you have not mentioned the terms.” 

“Terms ?” 

“Yes. How much shall I have to pay?” 

“Yes, to pay. I had forgotten. You shall 
pay me for four lessons one guinea. Is it well? 
Are you satisfac—satisfacted ?” 

** Satisfied.” 


You are English; but do 


** Yes, that is it. Are you satisfied ?” 
“Quite. I will take twelve Jessons in each 


**'Twelve lessons! Bah! you shall need little 
when you shall reaeh the ending of your course, 
if you have descent, as you call it here—blood— 
not bourgeois—you understand.” 

“* My father, Sir, was a surgeon, the son of a 
poor county gentleman. I am—” 

‘** N’importe. I can see what you are. I 
shall make you a swordsman in a little 
time, if you will keep your eye on your adversary 
as you kept it on me when I made that speech 
to — You have what you call ‘pluck.’ Is jt 
right—* pluck ?’” 

“Quite right.” 

**Then come, and we shall try your eye and 
wrist up stairs.” 

He went up stairs, and I followed the old sol- 
dier. We entered a large well-lighted room on 
the first-floor, bare of all furniture but a piano, 
then a rarer instrument than now, and a few 
chairs. On the piers between the windows hung 





some foils and masks, while some half-dozen 
single-sticks stood in the corner. 
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‘*Now, Monsieur, will you place yourself there, 
as thus: with your body upright, and your arms 


| hanging loosely to you sides, comme ga.” 


The old gentleman put himself in position ; as 


| he did so I noticed the slightest limp, the slight- 


est possible, but still a limp—that I saw, as I 
watched him during the lesson, was from a stiff- 
ening of the knee-joint. I thought it was a cu- 
rious thing to be taking lessons in the most act- 
ive of exercises of an old gentleman who was 
lame, but I could see at once that he was a most 
perfect master of the weapon. 

** That will do for to-day for the sword, Mon- 
sieur; now for the dance, if Monsieur is not too 
much fatigued.” 

** Not at all—not the least.” i 

** Well, then, to begin. You know a little of 
the dance?” 

‘A very, very little—as little as of French, 
Monsieur.” 

** Ah! you shall know all better in a little.” 

He took from off the piano a small violin and 
bow, and ran a rapid scale on the strings. 

‘*Good, Now, place yourself comme ga. One, 
two, three. You see it is simple—first position, 
second position, third position—you see. No, 
no, Monsieur, that second position is wrong, all 
wrong; comme ga. Un, deuz,now— este! 
my limb is troublesome to-day; I can not 
dance.” 

** Another day—” I began. 

‘*No, no; remain; we shall manage.” 

He moved to the door, and half-opening it 
called impatiently in French: ‘Julie, Julie, 
descend quickly in your shoes.” In a few sec- 
onds entered Julie. 

Julic! It is a long time now since I first saw 
Julie. Can I picture her? A tall dark girl, 
with black—intensely black—large eyes, child's 
eyes; a small mouth, full lips, and a form thin, 
bony, and lithe as a greyhound’s; dressed in a 
low child’s dress, much too small and short for 
her. She was like a child of ten, seen through 
a glass that made her the size of a girl of eight- 
een. ‘Mademoiselle de Bonheur— Monsieur 
Arthur Forrester.” 

She courtesi¢d low, in the style then in fash- 
ion ;“I made my best bow. ‘‘Julie, my limb is 
to-day weak; I can not teach; you shall teach 
this gentleman his dance,” 

**Oui, mon pére.” 

**Now, begin. Un, deux, trois. Regard 
Mademoiselle’s feet, Monsieur; it is her feet 
that dance. Un, deux, trois.” And so on for 
nearly half an hour, during which the eternal 
‘*Un, deux, trois” was occasionally interrupt- 
ed by little snatches of the strings with the fin- 
gers, and sudden sweepings of the bow over the 
instrument. ‘*Good, Monsieur: you have life, 
you have soul; you shall yet dance—you feel the 


music. It shall be creditable to me to have 
taught you. Julie, you shall wish Monsieur 
good-day.” 


“ Bonjour, Monsieur,” said Julic; and with a 
low courtesy she left us. 

** And when will you come again?” 

“The day after to-morrow I can come.” 

** Bien; come then. I shall hope my limp 
will then be well. Bonjour, Monsieur;” and 
the old gentleman rang the bell and bowed me 
out. 

The day came, and I went again, and was di- 
rectly shown up stairs into the room. 

‘** Ah, Monsieur, we are unfortunate ; my limb 
is no use. This climate of yours is bad for old 
soldiers; my wounded limb aches for want of 
the sun.” - 

‘*T shall be glad to call another day, if more 
convenient.” 

**No, no; it is of no consequence; Julie will 
teach you. Will you be so kind as to open the 
door for me? Iam crippled.” 

** Certainly.” 

** Julie, Julie!” thundered the old man; *‘ de- 
scend quickly, with your shoes and your corsage.” 

Julie came in speedily, and with a small leather 
breast-guard in herhand. ‘* Bonjour, Monsieur.” 

‘** Bonjour, Mademoiselle Ju— de Bonheur.” 

‘*See, now, you shall take your lesson from 
Mademoiselle,” said Monsieur, as he buckled on 
her leather armor and fitted her mask. ‘ Now, 
salute. Julie, salute.” Julie went through the 
motions with an ease and grace that excelled her 
father’s, ‘* Now, you must regard the hand of 
Mademoiselle ; the time has not come to you to 
watch her eyes. Now, en guard. Good. Carte 
—thrust.” 

I thrust as gently as possible, while Julie, with 
the fo.' in her left hand, slipped the fingers of the 
right along my blade to aid the bend—in true 
fencing style. 

**Bah! Monsieur, do not fear; it has not ar- 
rived to you yet to be dangerous to Mademoiselle. 
Again, that. You must lunge with your body, 
and of Mademoiselle have no fear; she can guard 
herself. Your nails up a little more. Now, the 
earte—thrust. That is better. Again.” 

The situation was horrible; to be compelled to 
thrust full in the chest of this child; but there 
was no help for it, and I did it; and so we went 
on through the whole of the motions—prime, 
second, quint, parade, low carte, and the rest of 
it—Julie placing herself in the proper positions, 
and thrusting and guarding with a vigor and 

that more than equaled her teacher's. 

After the fencing came the dancing, with its 
““Un, deux, trois,” and a repetition of the cau- 
tion that Mademoiselle’s feet should be regarded, 
as it was with those she was teaching. 

The limb continued weak for some time, and 
the lessons continued to be given by Julie, and 
as my eyes began to get accustomed to look on 
hers through the haze of the wires of the mask— 
for I had become practiced enough to be permit- 
ted to cross foils with her in real attack and de- 
fense—I saw a change had come over them; the 
child was growing a woman: there was no longer 
the stare of childish curiosity, orthe simple glance 
of the practiced fencer; there was more, the wo- 


man’s soul waking in them. Her form altered ; 
the angles were becoming rounded, the grace was 
more graceful; but the thin, tightly - stretched 
4 on the face and shoulders, that altered but 
Ittle. 

One day I bought a box of chocolates for the 
old gentleman, who was at last well enough to 
take the foils; he ate some, and gave the box to 
Julie ; and we went on with our lesson, she re- 
maining in the room for the dancing. When 
the lesson was over, he said: # Ah! how I will 
enjoy one of your little chocolates.” 

Julie started as if from a dream—the box was 
empty. He laughed, and said: ‘‘ Ah, my child, 
you are so fond of chocolates, you have not left 
yout father one. Ah, coquine”—and he pinched 

er car—‘‘ah, greedy one!” 

She blushed, the tears started in her eyes, she 
said nothing. 

**Bah! Now, Monsieur, I have broken my 
string. Julie, go get me— No; you don't 
know where; I'll myself go. Mademoiselle 
shall play you some music while I am gone, 
Monsieur ; in a few minutes I shall return.” 

The old man left the room with his instru- 
ment, and Julie turned to the piano and sat 
down. As I opened it, she said, with her 
voice full of tears: ‘*‘ Monsieur, you must not 
think me a greedy child.” 
us But,” said I, laughingly, ‘‘ you ate the whole 

=” 

**True, Monsieur; but since last Sunday I 
have eaten nothing but sqme bread—since yes- 
terday nothing. I am not greedy; I was only 
hungry and forgetful.” 

*“My God, Mademoiselle! what can you mean? 
You are destroying yourself. Why did you not 
eat—at your age ?” 

‘At my age! There was nothing to eat; aft- 
er Mary had eaten there was nothing to eat.” 

‘* Heavens! Poor child! is this possible? I, 
wretch that I am, have never once offered te pay 
your father what I owe him; why, I have had 
one course of lessons after another, and paid for 
none. Why did not your father speak—remind 
me?” , 

‘* Monsieur de Bonheur would die first.” 

**T will pay this moment. Fool that I was 
not to see it in your face!” 

“* Am I then so thin?” 

“Thin! poor child!” 

**Child! I am seventeen, Monsieur.” 

“* Seventeen, Mademoiselle!” 

**Qui, Monsieur; j'ai dix-sept ans.” 

: **T am very sorry; I will at once see your fa- 
ther.” 

**Do not disturb yourself so much, Monsieur ; 
it is nothing. If it had not been for the choco- 
lates you would not have known about it at all, 
but I could not let you think me a greedy child. 
You will not speak to my father as if I had told 
you? Promise me. He would never forgive 
me. ” 

‘** Mademoiselle, I promise.” 

The old gentleman now entered with the néw 
string properly adjusted, and once more we be 
gan the one, two, three, four. 

** Machinalement, Julie, mac t; Mon. 
sieur is to earn to dance, not to dance for hit 
pleasure. Again that. Un, deux, trois, comme 
¢a.” 

And so we went through the minuet and the 
new waltz to the scraping of the violin; and 
whenever we moved a little too much, as though 
we were dancing for pleasure instead of practice, 
the old gentleman's ‘* Machinalement, Julie, un, 
deux, trois,” speedily brought us to task level. 

At the close of the lesson I stated that I was 
uncertain about being able to come again for 
some time, and should be glad to discharge, as 
far as money could, my obligations to him. 

‘*N’importe, Monsieur; when you have com- 
pleted will be good.” 

“*T must beg you to allow me to settle the mat- 
ter now.” 

“ Bien,” said Monsieur, with a shrug, ‘‘ if you 
wish it;” and he dropped the guineas without 
counting them into his waistcoat pocket, with an 
air of indifference that would haye been laughable 
but for the story I had just heard from poor Julie. 
I left the house and waited at the street-corner 
te see what would happen; and in a few minutes 
I saw the English girl come out with her basket, 
and presently return with something in the basket, 
and on the top a little bottle of foreign make; 
and then I left, determined that, while «nv igno- 
cance of fencing and dancing could )revent it, 
Julie should never eat another box o: chocolates 
from sheer hunger. 

It was more than a week before I again went 
to the house. The change was complete; Julie 
was @ woman, a beautiful, brilliant woman. Food 
had acted on her us by magic. Her dress, too, 
was altered, higher in the throat, lower in the 
skirt, but stil) short enough to show the most 
delicate foot and ankle I ever saw. 

The old man saw no difference. When the 
limb was well I fenced with him while Julie 
played; when the limb was bad I fenced and 
danced with Julie, with only an occasional ‘* Plus 
machinalement, Julie; un, deux, trois.” And 
so it went on for months, till the old gentleman 
said to me: ‘Monsieur, it is time for you to 
leave us. You are a good swordsman; it is only 
practice that you need to be one of the best. I 
can no longer take your money for teaching you, 
as I can teach you nothing.” 

I pleaded for just one more course of lessons : 
I could not yet disarm. 

“True, Monsieur, you can not; you shall 
have one more course of lessons. My wrist is 
now getting stiff, as well as my limb: but Julie's 
is of steel. She shall teach you. When you can 


ee ? 





disarm Julie there is no more we can teach you.” 

I don’t know how it happened, but just at this 
time, when my admiration—I don’t say love, but 
admiration—for Julie was at its highest point, I 
fell in love, literally headlong; not a moment's 
1 went to my mother's 





| Warning was given me. 
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one evening, and, on entering the room, saw my 
destiny. 

I went to take my lessons as usual, but I took 
no interest inthem, Iwas changed; and never 
did I get fiercer thrusts in the fencing lessons. 
Six or eight times my foil sprang out of my hand 
as if I had been a novice. [ was nettled. What 
had made Julie so angry? ‘There was a flash in 
her eye. What had I done or said to cause it? 
I gave up guessing, and attended to the lesson 
once more. Her toil, like a lithe serpent, seized 
mine and threw it, with a loud clang, against the 
wall. ’ 

‘*Doucement, Julie; doucement, ma fille; 
doucement. Monsieur is fatigued. You had 
better cease.” 

And never once during the dancing lesson that 
followed was uttered the usual ‘‘ Machinalement, 
Julie;” all the life and energy seemed to have 
left her. 

The next lesson presented the same features, 
a little more subdued. 

Between the third and last lesson I happened 
to meet Julie and her father in the street; I 
bowed, and my companion asked who they were. 

** My fencing-master and his child.” 

**Child! Arthur.” 

“Daughter, I should have said. I'm going 
there to-morrow for my last lesson.” 

“Oh!” And my destiny was more silent than 
usual during our walk home. 

On the morrow I went to Russell Square ; and 
before we had been engaged ten minutes the old 
gentleman was called away to see some visitor. 
He left the room with an apology to me, and I 
turned to renew my contest with Julie. She had 
thrown aside her mask and was standing with the 
point of the foil in her left hand. 

**Now, Julie,” said I—for insensibly we had 
dropped into the way of calling each other Julie 
and Arthur—‘“ now, Julie, once more.” 

‘*My name is Bonheur, Monsieur; Made- 
moiselle de Bonheur. Who was that blonde 
Englishwoman I met you with yesterday ?” 

**Who was it? That lady, Julie, will be my 
wife in less than a month.—What’s the matter, 
Julie? Are you ill?” 

“*Itis nothing. ‘Take off your mask: we need 
not always play like children, Mousieur.” 

I threw it off into the corner of the room, and 
we began. I was quite cool; she, evidently un- 
der the influence of some strong passion, with 
amazing energy. ‘Therefore, she lunged at me 
with all her foree and skill, and I felt once, as 
the point of her foil glided down mine, that, 
though the leather was there, the button at the 
end was gone. 

“‘ The button of your foil is off, Mademoiselle.” 

**T know it, Monsieur; I have taken it off. 
Now, Monsieur, you shall be married in a month, 
but not as you are. It is your fair, false face 
she loves; but it shall not be fair. She shall 
find marks on it that will change it! It shadl 
not be the face that J know so well that shall be 
hers to caress! No, no.” 

** But, Julie—” 

** Be guarded, Monsieur; the foil has no but- 
ton. I doubt if you shall live a month.” 

And she attacked me with a fury that made 
me need every urtifice she had taught me to ward 
off her thrusts. At last, it came carte over 
the arm; I parried badly, and the pointed blade 
ripped up my arm from wrist to shoulder. 

‘The moment she saw the blood she threw away 
the foil, and rushed toward me. I sank on to 
the couch fainting from loss of blood with just 
strength enough left to say: ‘Break off the 
point, Julie, dear,” and then swooned. 

When I came to my arm was bound up, and 
I heard her sob as I lay with my mind awake 
but my body motionless: ‘*Oh my Arthur! my 
love! I have killed you! I have killed you, for 
whom I would have died! Oh, wretch that I 
am, he will die—he will die!” 

She laid her face on my breast, and shook me 
with her-sobs. ‘‘ Don’t cry, Julie, don’t cry ; it 
was an accident, I know, and—” 

** No—you will live—you must live to forgive 
me. It was not an accident—I meant to kill 
you, wretch that I am!” 

I could only say: ‘* Don’t cry, Julie, dear. 
What do they say? Where is the point? Give 
it me.” 

She gave me the broken off part of the foil. I 
saw it had been rubbed on some stone till it was 
as sharp as a needle. 

When M. de Bonheur returned he brought 
with him his visitor, who by good fortune hap- 
pened to be an old comrade of his. 

** Well, are you better now? How did it hap- 

” 


pen ? 

‘*«The point of the foil broke off, and the edge 
took me on the wrist as I lunged.” 

**Bah! Julie, you must have guarded very 
badly to do that. Where is the foil? Yes; I 
see the point is broken off. Where is the point ?” 

**Tt must be about the room.” 

The visitor looked at Julie, and said, ‘* It does 
not matter; it can be found by-and-by, when 
this gentleman has gone. He will be strong 
enough in an hour to go—meanwhile, let him 
rest a little. Julie can take care of him.” 

* Ah, Julie, but it was an awkward guard of 
yours, and the foil too must have been bad. I 
shall have to complain to the maker.” 

Poor Julie sat by me, quite penitent and quite 
forgiven, for an hour or more, and when we heard 
them coming, I turned to her and said: ‘I quite 
forgive you, Julie, dear; you must love me still 
like a brother, as I shall love you like a sister.” 
And then—well, there’s no harm in these things 
between brothers and sisters—and then I went 
home, rather faint and weak, to explain matters, 
and meet my destiny. 

As for Julie, the family property of the De 
Bonheurs was restored to the old gentleman some 
months afterward, and they quitted England; 
soon after which I received from the Marquise 


de Charenton a letter, which I at once burned, | 





beginning, ‘‘My dear brother,” and ending, 
** Your most affectionate sister, Julie.” 

Among the treasures of the past which I, like 
others, keep so carefully and so secretly, there is 
a packet that contains six inches of steel, and on 
it is engraved but one word, ‘‘ Julie.” 





DRINKING FROM A LADY’S 
SHOE. 


WRITER in an English journal says of an- 

other writer that he can not have read of 
the doings of the ‘‘ bucks” about town a century 
ago when he writes, ‘* The idea that a lady’s slip- 
per is capable of being filled brimful with wine 
at all is one which it strikes me ‘ will not hold 
water.’” Jt was no uncommon practice on the 
part of the ‘‘fast men” of the above period to 
drink bumpers to the health of a lady out of her 
shoe, The Earl of Cork, in a very amusing pa- 
per in the Connoisseur (No. 19), relates an inci- 
dent of this kind, and, to carry the compliment 
still further, he states that the shoe was ordered 
to be dressed and served up for supper. ‘‘ The 
cook set himself seriously to work upon it; he 
pulled the upper part (which was of fine damask) 
into fine shreds, and tossed it up in a ragout, 
minced the sole, cut up the wooden heel into very 
thin slices, fried them in batter, and placed them 
round the dish for garnish. ‘The company testi- 
fied their affection for the lady by eating very 
heartily of this exquisite impromptu.” But with- 
in the last score of years, the writer was present 
at a dinner of [rish squires, when the health of 
a beautiful girl, whose feet were as pretty as her 
face, was drunk in Champagne from one of her 
satin shoes which an admirer of the lady had 
contrived to obtain possession of. 





HAIR DYES. 

OLDEN hair is produced in one or two dif- 
ferent ways. When the mania for golden 
locks recently broke out it was considered suf- 
ficient to remove the natural pigment by con- 
stant washing with an alkaline solution, such as 
potash; the hair was then oiled and brightened 
ap with subsequent brushing. But this process 
was not considered sufficiently ‘‘ heroic,” and 
the aid of metallic preparations was enlisted. 
The compounds of tin, nitrate of lead, followed 
by a ‘“‘mordant” (or substance having an af- 
finity for the hair and the coloring matter so as 
to combine the two) of chromate of potash ; iron 
with a mordant of soda or lime; arsenic and 
ammonia, and other substances have been em- 
ployed for the purpose. Of late the golden yel- 
low color so much admired has been produced 
by the use of arsenic, with a mordant of what 
is termed hydrosulphuret of ammonia, and these 
substances act best on light hair. There is little 
doubt that it may give rise to injurious results, 
The production of the very light tints by caustic 
alkalis involves the destruction of the life of the 
hair, which may be. regarded, after dyeing, as 
**dead.” The golden brown hue results from 
the cautious use ta brownish hair of the dyes 
just noticed, and the application of blue vitriol 
(copper) followed by that of ferro-cyanide of po- 
tassium has much the same effect. Red color is 
readily induced. In Persia and the East alkan- 

na or henna is mostly employed. 

Black dyes are very numerous, and their chief 
ingredients are lead, silver, and iron; but prep- 
arations containing bismuth and gall-nats have 
been also used, It contains sulphur in its com- 
position, and when lead or iron is absorbed by 
the hair the result is the formation of a black 
compound, produced by the action of the sulphur 
on the metal. ‘The depth or shade of color will 
depend on the quantity of sulphur present. Red 
hair contains much sulphur, and therefore dyes 
well. Other ‘‘hair restorers” contain acetate 
of lead and sulphur, or lime. Orfila, a cele- 
brated chemist, has a dye named after him; it 
is composed of litharge, quick-lime, and starch, 
in the proportion of 3, 2, and 1 parts, and this 
may be taken as a type of the ordinary lead 
compounds, which are very common. ‘The ac- 
tion of lead on the system is oftentimes injurious, 
sometimes when it is in very small quantity; but 
cases of poisoning are not very common. The 
symptoms of lead poisoning are neuralgic pains, 
colic, weakness, and subsequently paralysis—of 
the wrists especially, but also of other parts, and 
a blue line along the border of the gums is never 
absent where the system is impregnated by lead. 
Some of the “‘ restorers” containing lead are di- 
rected to be well rubbed into the sealp by those 
who use them. Friction facilitates the absorp- 
tion of substances by the skin, and should be 
strenuously avoided. While, therefore, the dan- 
ger of these lead dyes has been exaggerated, it is 
not imaginary; serious results may follow, and 
for that reason it is the wisest plan to avoid lead 
dyes. ‘They may readily be detected. ‘The set- 
tling of a heavy powder at the bottom of the 
bottle is suspicious, and the lead is at once dis- 
covered by adding to the suspected fluifl a solu- 
tion containing a few grains of iodide of potas- 
sium (which may be obtained of any chemist) to 
an ounce of water, when if lead is present a gold- 
en precipitate will be at once formed. 

Next as to silver dyes. ‘There are two kinds, 
what are called ‘‘ Instantaneous” and ‘‘ Atmos- 
pheric Liquid Hair Dyes.” In the one case the 
air is allowed to change the silver to a dark shade, 
as seen on the fingers after handling nitrate of 
silver; in the other, it is produced by adding some 
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black, but are objectionable on many grounds. 
Then we come to iron dyes—preparations of 
iron and galls, producing a species of ink, are 
in vogue; and in other cases the dark color is | 
produced by the action of sulphur on iron. 
These are harmless, and so are the prepara- 
tions of galls, of pyrogallic acid, and walnut 
juice, which latter, by-the-by, should be men- 
tioned with veneration, from the fact that its re- 
corded use is of very early date. In order to | 
make the walnut preparation all that is needed is 
the addition of a little spirits of wine to the juice, 
with a few bruised cloves, the standing of the | 
solution for a few days, and its filtration, Bis- 
muth acts in the same way as lead, 

As regards these, the chief hair colorers, the 
use of those which contain lead and arsenic is 
undoubtedly attended with danger, and it would 
be a matter of satisfaction if greater precaution | 
were taken to regulate the indiscriminate sale of | 
substances so potent for evil as the two above- | 
named metals, especially inasmuch as it is noti- | 
fied to the public in many cases that the thing 
sold is devoid of deleterious properties, and does 
not possess any injurious compound or ingredi- 
ents. Now and then some individual who is 
susceptible to the action of lead gets paralyzed. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
ECENT investigations made by the Metro- | 

politan Board of Health prove that the 
most dangerous negligence in regard to vaccin- 
ation has been Leben in this great centre of | 
trade and population. That terrible disease, the 
small-pox, was spreading to such an unusual de- 
gree in various sections that immediate meas- 
ures were taken to arouse people to a sense of 
the necessity of applying the great protective 
agency of vaccination. The report of the Sani- 
tary Superintendent shows that an alarmingly 
large proportion of the inhabitants of the city 
were unvaccinated. Arrangements have been 
made both in New York city and in the suburbs 
so that any one may receive free vaccination ; 
and without doubt, the Board of Health will 
take every precaution aguinst the spread of a 
disease so dreaded. 

The ravages of oe in San Francisco | 
have been fearful; and it is believed that a very | 
large proportion of the inhabitants had not been 
properly vaccinated. By-the-way, a correspond- 
ent of a California paper gives a ‘*cure’’ for small- 
pox, which he declares to be ‘ unfailing,” and 
says that if physicians were compelled to use it 
there would be no need of “pest-houses.”” We 
haye not tested the recipe; but.as it is said to 


can be no great harm in circulating it. Here itis: 
‘* Sulphate of zinc, one grain; half a tea-spoon- 
ful of sugar; foxglove (digitalis), one grain; mix 
with two table-spoonfuls of water. When thor- 
oughly mixed add four ounces of water. Take 
a tea-spoonful every hour.’? Smaller doses for 
achild. It is averred that by the use of this 
remedy either small-pox or scarlet-feyer will 
disappear in twelve hours. 





About two weeks ago the ship Chieftain ar- 
rived at this port from Calcutta. She sailed from 
Philadelphia, where she is owned, a year ago last 
September, first to Liverpool, and thence te Cal- 
cutta, where she was loaded with various com- 
modities. There is a little romance connected 
with the home-voyage of this vessel. The Chief- 
tain sailed from Calcutta last October with a 
crew of twenty-three. At the end of tive weeks 
Captain Maguire was prostrated with fever. Nei- 
ther of the mates had ever commanded 2 vessel. 
The Captain, in his sick berth, said to his wife: 
‘“*You have been with me twenty years on my 
voyages; I want you should take command of 
the ship. Will you do it?’ ‘I will,” she an- 
swered. ‘lam commander of this ship by my 
husband’s orders,”’ she said to the crew; ‘‘you 
will obey me as such.”” Mrs. Maguire took the 
command promptly, and the crew obeyed her 
faithfully, for they had been well disciplined, 
and respected their commander. She knew ev- 
ery spar and rope and sail on the vessel. She 
knew every word oi command. She made all 
the observations herself. She kept the log-book. 
She was on deck at all hours of the day and night. 
She watched the barometer. She noted the shift- 
ing clouds and varying breezes. Amidst all these 
duties she never failed in the most tender at- 
tentions to her sick husband during thirteen long 
weeks of illness and prostration. Fortunately 
the weather was unusually favorable most of the 
time, and she brought the vessel here in safety, 
to the entire satisfaction of the New York con- 
signees. 











The town of Paterson, New Jersey, has expe- 
rienced a little sensation. A blue-eyed girl, 
while on her way to school, was induced to 
take a trip to New York with a crippled vet- 
eran. Father and mother scolded dreadfully on 
her return, but she exhibited her marriage cer- 
tificate, and a five-hundred-dollar gold watch ; 
the soldier displayed two thousand dollars in 
Government bonds, and both announced their in- 
tention of going to Chicago! 





Queen Victoria’s book, “ Leaves from a Jour- 
nal of our Life in the Highlands,” is now pass- 
ing through the press in Bombay, having been 
translated into the Mahratti language. The 

lates of the original work, containing the 

ueen’s little sketches of scenery, etc., have 
been placed at the translator's disposal. 








The ladies of a Western parish, having re- | 
carpeted their church building, made the po- | 
lite request ‘‘ that all gentlemen who chew to- | 
bacco leave their mouths at the door!” 





It is a good thing to have sensible women In } 
i | 





second substance to a solution of silver first ap- 
plied to the hair, by which the dark compound 
is at once produced. Black, brown, light brown, 
and other shades may be induced by varying the 
quantities. No known ill effects on the health 
are recorded as having been occasioned by the 
use of the silver compounds, though the hair it- 
self is damaged, and after a while destroyed in 
texture. 








re t positions. Notwithstanding that it 

as the fashion during the past winter for 
ladies to a — on social occasions in very de- 
colleté toilet , it is said that Mrs. Colfax has 
adopted a style just the reverse of that, and that 

any ladies who have had no mode:t scruples 
for themselves, have been induced by her ex- 
ample to put on a decently high dress in whieh 
to attend the evening receptions. Fashion—un- 
fortunately—often modifies our natural ideas too 
much. But the woman who appears in public 


} can not swear at the women! 


Mercury and sulphur will also dye the hair | in an immodest or indecorous dress wrongs her- 


self and all her sex. Not long ago, at a matinée 
at the Academy of Music, a young singer ex- 
posed herself to severe criticism by the unbe 
comingly low corsage she wore. The majority 
of the audience would have been far better 
pleased if she had not rendered herself so con- 
spicuous. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Evening Post 


| objects to the employment of women as type- 


setters. He complains that he can not get extra 
female help as easily he can male help—by send- 
ing to the nearest drinking saloon; and that he 
Consequently 


| they ought not, can not compete with men at 


the same prices. 





In a New Orleans court the counsel, judge, 


} and witness, in a ‘*‘ Wine Case,”” consumed about 


twenty bottles of wine in fasting the different va 
ricties ! ’ 

Flowers are found to have awonderfully sooth- 
ing effect on insane persons, The Michigan Lu- 
natic Asylum is provided with a green-house, 


| and persons who have manifested the most vio- 
| lent symptoms of insanity have become calmed 


down to a quiet condition on being presented 
with a bonquet from the green-house. 
“Strawberries for sate in New Orleans,” says 
an exchange, which sounds very appetizing. 
But as for New York city, March came in with 
more snow and colder weather than February 
brought; and we do not expect any strawber- 
ries just at present. We hear that New England 


} friends are absolutely buried beneath snow- 
|} banks. 


A lady writes that one could walk from 
her front-door—always supposing an exit was 


|} possible—through the yard, directly upon the 


roof of the shed, which is not a particularly lew 
building. She also says that a place having been 
dug away for the opening of her back-door, if 
she steps out, she is surrounded by such high 
walls of snow that she can not see the tops of 
her neighbors’ houses, which are but a stone’s- 
throw distant. On the exposed sides of houses 
the windows are entirely banked up, so that the 
rooms are as dark as night. It is to be hoped 
that these immense masses will dwindle dows 
somewhat by July next, but now the appearance 
of things is discouraging. 





Rome |s said to have experienced colder weath- 
er during the last winter than has been known 
for very many years before. In January, incred- 
ible as it may seem, a poor woman and her two 
children were found frozen to death in that city. 
Houses there are not built to keep out cold, and 
there has been much suffering among the poorer 
classes, 

Scotland is experiencing a sensation, though 
not of a political nature. Extensive deposits 
of gold have been discovered in Sutherlandshire, 
and, according to foreign papers, the excitement 
among the inhabitants rivals any known in Cali- 
fornia or Australia, It is said that a group of 
fish-women went from Brora, twenty-two miles 
distant, with spades in their hands and creels on 
their backs, thinking they had only to shovel up 
the gold and pack it for home by baskets-full. 
They found themselves greatly mistaken. 

The germs of scarlet-fever will remain for 
months in blankets, and in articles of clothing 
which are laid away without being cleansed. In 
the London Lancet a case is mentioned where 
new blankets, haying been infected by scarlet- 
fever, were put away uncleansed in a wardrobe. 
Fourteen months afterward the mistress of the 
house had these blankets taken out and put 
upon her own bed; in a few days she took the 
fever and died. 

Miss Mary Harris, who was tried and acquitted 
for the murder of Burroughs, at the Treasury 
Department, a few years since, is now an inmate 
of the Insane Asylum near Washington. After 
her acquittal she went to Richmond and lived 
quietly there for some time with a lady friend, 
when one of her peculiar spells came upon her, 
in which she attempted to shoot another man 
for some real or fancied wrong. She was sent 
to the Asylum, where she has ever since re- 
mained, apparently a contented prisoner, 





Not long ago an animated dcbate took place 
in the House of Representatives on the question 
whether female clerks employed in the Govern- 
mental Departments at Washington shall receive 
equal pay with male clerks when they do equal 
work. <A resolution had been introduced pro- 
viding that women should be paid an equal sal- 
ary with men for equal services. There were 
inany Warm advocates of this resolution, and yet 
opposers enough to create considerable discus- 
sion. Mr. Holman, from Indiana, said in the 
course of his remarks: “I am not willing to see 
this body so far forget its manhood as to make 
sex a ground of discrimination in fixing the com- 
pensation of different employés in the Govern- 
ment. A woman—TI like this old Saxon word— 
if she performs as a clerk the same service for 
the Government as a man, if she performs the 
same labor, makes the same records and the 
same calculations, does the sume copying, works 
the same number of hours, she is in justice en- 
titled to the same compensation.”” It was ar- 
gued that there were plenty of women to be ob- 
tained at the present salary, that Government 
has a right to employ women at the market val- 
ue of their labor, and that women cowld support 
themselves and their dependents on the salary 
they received. [Query: Has the experiment 


| been tried whether men could support themselves 


on Jess than they receive? Is food, or clothing, 
or coal, or any thing, sold to women for a less 
price than to men?] One member spoke of a 
case which had recently come to his knowledge, 


| where a woman clerk receiving $900 a year waa 
; transferred to the desk of a man receiving $1400, 


and he was transferred to hers. Theo result is 
that she is doing the work much better than the 
man did it, while he is now doing hers for $1400 
a year, and not doing it so well as she did. Aft 

er much debate a resolution passed the House to 
the effect that the compensation of women clerks 
shall be the same as class one (or $1200 per an- 
num); also, that where employed on work per- 
formed by clerks of the higher grades, they shall 
receive like compensation with the other clerks 
of such grades. The Senate, bya large majority, 


on direct vote, affirmed this resolution, 
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THE INAUGURATION RECEP- 
TION. 


HE beautiful double-page illustration of the 
much -talked-of Inauguration Reception 
which we present this week to our readers, and 
which was sketched on the spot by our special 
artist, will give them a good idea of the general 
efiect of that brilliant scene. It has long been 
the custom to usher in each new administration 
by a complimentary entertainment which should 
give the people an opportunity of personally pay- 
ing their respects to the new functionaries. ‘This 
year the north wing of the new Treasury Building 
was chosen as the place of the reception, and was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion in the short 
space of two days. The massive columns of the 
portico were wreathed with flowers and foliage, 
and the entrance was surmounted with the wel- 
come word Peace in gas jets. Three magunifi- 
cent rooms, on different floors, were fitted up 
for dancing; private apartments were allotted 
to the Presidential party; and the basement 
was converted into supper-rooms. The new 
President and Vice-President received the 
warmest congratulations from the six thousand 
persons that had assembled to do them honor. 
The building was thronged with the most distin- 
guished personages of the country, and the whole 
affair passed off in the most orderly manner, save 
the crowding and confusion waaay j attendant 
on so large a gathering. Every kind of intoxi- 
cating liquor had been excluded, and all precau- 
tions taken to insure propriety ; and in these re- 
spects the efforts of the managers were crowned 
with complete success. That people were jostled, 
dresses torn, wrappings lost, and carriages missed 
here and there did not detract from the general 
good-humor, and the guests laughed instead of 
grumbled at these trifling mishaps, and only 
echoed the words of the great chief, ‘‘ Let us 
have peace.” 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[Br ovr own CorRESPONDENST. } 


HE unsatisfactory result of the Conference, 
which leaves the Greco-Turkish difficulty 
in statu quo, does not prevent Parisians from 
amusing themselves. Our young attachés, in- 
stead of comparing notes, seek distinction in the 
arduous task of leading a cotillon. Time was 
when a certain amount of intellectual cleverness 
was considered an indispensable qualification for 
a dipiomatist ; but just now, in our ministerial 
offices and embassies, promotion seems to de- 
pend upon the physical activity of the various 
candidates, and the palm is awarded to the best 
dancer. Very right, no doubt; for when all 
the members of our governing classes have be- 
come perfect dancers no more faur pas need be 
feared. 

Balls have been so numerous of late that I can 
but mention a few. The most brilliant was cer- 
tainly that given on the 11th instant by M. For- 
gade de la Roquette, at the Ministére de [In- 
térieur, where all the ladies invited wore their 
hair powdered. The most admired danseuses 
were Mesdemoiselles Manwing and De Lyoux, 
two Venuses wrapped in a cloud of lace, feath- 
ers, gauze, and pompons. Duc de Persigny, 
Lord Lyons, Chevalier Nigra, M. Rhangabé, 
General Dix and his family, were present. The 
staircases and halls of the Place Beauvean had 
been converted into regular flower-gardens for 
the occasion, and dancing was kept up almost 
until daylight. A room was open to smokers 
on the second-floor. Smoking tolerated at a 
ministerial ball! What would Lord Chester- 
field have said ? 

But it seems that the anti-tobacco league need 
not seek for recruits in Paris. A few days be- 
fore, at the ion of the Austrian Embassy, 
toward three o'clock in the morning, when only 
about three hundred guests remained, Prince 
Metternich went round the salons with a box of 
cigars! The eccentric Princess herself is known 
to be fond of a mild Havana. No dancing or 
singing at the soirées of the Austrian Embassy ; 
but the conversation is so lively that no orchestra 
is required in order to keep people awake. Au- 
ber, the famous composer; Dumas, the Youn- 
ger; Ernest Feydeau, the novelist; Duc de Mas- 
sa; and Count de Stackelberg were among the 
last to leave, and such agreeable talkers are 
worth listening to. 

The American colony also gave a series of 
well-attended balls during the last fortnight. I 
must mention those of Mrs. Downing, Mrs. Mur- 
dock, and Mrs. Harbeck. The gayest was that 
of Colonel W. W. Clarke (73 Avenue des Champs 
Elysées). Among the guests were A. Burlin- 
game, Mr. Parke Godwin and daughter, G. 
Wilkes of the Spirit of the Times, Dr. Badnell, 
W. H. Murphy, United States Consul at Frank- 
fort, Mr. and Mrs. Downing, Colonel Fetridge, 
Colonel Gower, General C. B. Norton and wife, 
W. C. Watson, Consul at Rhodes, Dr. and Mrs. 
Sims, and numerous members of the French 
aristocracy. The ball lasted until six o'clock in 
the morning. 

Cards for Arstne Houssaye’s Tuesday soirées, 
which I mentioned in my last letter, are much 
sought after. ‘The ladies invited all wore masks, 
the author of ‘‘ Les Grandes Dames” wishing the 
world to imagine that he is intimate with the 
most aristocratical circles. Although I am told 
that the wife of Marshal Canrobert was there 
last Tuesday, hidden under the cowl of a blue 
domino, I fancy the fair sex was principally 
represented by such grandes dames as Madame 
Masard (the spouse of the orchestra leader), 
whose splendid equipages and dazzling diamonds 
are said to be paid for by the King of Holland. 
His Majesty, however, kindly allows M. Musard 
to escort when she shows herself at the 
Opera or drives round the Bois de Boulogne. A 
clever man is M. Arséne Houssaye, and his balls 
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are excellent advertisements which would make 
his novels sell, were they salable. Figaro has 
already amply repaid the price of the supper by 
announcing that Dentu, the publisher, has just 
handed the happy writer 106,000 francs, the 
produce of half profits in the sale of the above- 
named ‘* Grandes Dames.” A hundred and six 
thousand fiddle-sticks, my dear Figaro! Ev- 
ery competent person knows that the six volumes 
of this dreary novel scarcely leave a profit of a 
hundred thousand cents! But, after all, if a 
hospitable person makes money in building spec- 
ulations, and wishes us to believe that he is a 
successful writer, why should not those who sup 
at his expense flatter his harmless vanity. 

Before talking of balls I ought to have men- 
tioned a revolution in male costume which is 
gaining ground. Gentlemen who figure at din- 
ners and balls are tired of dressing exactly like 
valets or butlers. ‘They have rebelled at last 
against this uniformity of attire. I scarcely 
wonder at this when I think of the unpleasant 
mistakes which occur now and then in our Paris- 
ian society, where a servant sometimes takes the 
liberty of cutting a more gentlemanly figure than 
his masters. Our crowded salons often receive 
many a guest whom the mistress of the house 
scarcely knows, and more than once an excel- 
lency has been requested to fetch an ice; more 
than once a pretty danseuse has ordered some 
heavy German banker to look for her cloak. 
This sort of confusion will be rendered impossi- 
ble in future by the adoption of the latest fashion 
—a very simple one, which consists simply in a 
white satin waistcoat and neck-tie. At least, no 
mistake will occur unless the wearer himself for- 
gets his own position. You remember the story 
of the rich parvenu who one day, on leaving a 
ball-room, jumped up behind his carriage instead 
of jumping into it—mere force of habit! 

Death has been busy in our higher circles, as 
well as elsewhere, since I last wrote. The im- 
perial court is now in mourning for old Princess 
Bacchiochi, who has just breathed her last in her 
chateau of Korn-et-Houet, in Brittany. She was 
a niece of Napoleon I., and consequently cousin- 
german to the present Emperor. Born amidst 
the splendors of the First Empire, she remained 
faithful in the days of trial to the fallen power, 
and even endeavored to bring about a restoration 
of the Bonaparte dynasty by delivering the young 
Duke de Reichstadt, whom the Austrians kept a 
prisoner at Schénbrunn. The attempt failed, and 
the Princess herself underwent a few months’ 
captivity. She was in her sixty-third year when 
she broke her leg, owing to a fall from her car- 
riage, and this accident was the cause of her 
death. Her habits were rather too masculine; 
for she swore and smoked like any trooper. Still 
she was a great favorite with the laborers who 
worked on her farms, and to whom she always 
lent a helping hand in the day of need. 

Duce ‘Tascher de la Pagerie, first chamberlain 
of the Emperor, also died suddenly last week, at 
the Tuileries, from a stroke of apoplexy. People 
were preparing for a ball in the palace when their 
Majesties heard the sad news; but it was too late 
to countermand the féte, and the fiddles played 
all the same. A few days before Admiral Char- 
ner, whose name is associated with the siege of 
Sebastopol, had been buried in great pomp. 

A loss which will be more deeply felt by French 
and Franco-American society is that of the beau- 
tiful young Countess Emma de Brimant, only 
daughter of Mr. Pennyman. The Countess had 
scarcely been married one year, and was carried 
off without a moment’s warning. She was con- 
sidered the — blonde of Paris; a few years 
ago, at a bal costumé given at the Ministre de la 
Marine, she appeared as AMERICA in a procession 
where all the countries of the world were repre- 
sented. 

Our penny-a-liners have found abundant mat- 
ter in a mysterious affair which is not likely to 
be cleared up in a satisfactory manner. A short 
time ago a Polish adventurer, Count— But I 
won't try to spell his patronymic. If you wish 
to give him a name follow Paul de Kock’s recipe 
for pronouncing a Polish name: ‘‘ Break a chair 
and add ski to’ the sound of the crash.” Well, 
Count ski called upon a certain Mlle. Belval, 
alias Mme. Anna de Narbonne, and modestly 
asked her to help him to poison a nobleman 
whose wife had promised to marry him as soon 
as she became a widow. Nothing more simple 
than the plan he proposed. Mile. Belval was to 
write to Colonel Prince de Bauffremont, giving 
him a rendezvous at the masked bal of the Opera, 
where she was to offer him a poisoned bonbon. 
Mile. Belval was perhaps ashamed to confess 
that she could not write her name, or she got 
frightened. At any rate, she gave information 
to the neighboring Commissaire de Police, and 
when the wicked Count ski called on the 
lady to lead her to the ball he was arrested, along 
with his accomplice, a Polish medical student, 
who had prepared the treacherous sweetmeats. 
It is reported that numerous letters from the 
Princess were found at the residence of her 
adorer ; but, strange to say, justice now declares 
that no poison was discovered in the bonbons 
which the medical student had thrown away 
when arrested. It is supposed that some high 
influence has been set to work, and that the 
whole business will be hushed up so as to avoid 
scandalous disclosures. However, as Count 
ski is still in prison, we may hear more of 
the matter. What most astonished me was a 
letter of thanks addressed to Mile. Belval by the 
members of the Jockey Club, thanking her for 
refusing to poison one of their set. These fast 
gentlemen were known to more money 
than brains, but this is pushing silliness a little 
too far! A French journal informs us very seri- 
ously that a millionaire from Baltimore has pro- 
posed to the virtuous lady of the demi-monde 
who could not be tempted, even by an offer of 
20,000 francs, to poison one of her admirers ! 

Although I've no intention of setting up as 

















weather-prophet, I may state that I was right in 
advising the Skating Club to order mourning 
suits, All chance of frost has disappeared. 
Lilac-trees are showing their leaves, and vio- 
lets are blooming. Our savans attribute this 
early advent of spring—a real meteorological 
phenomenon—to the influence of Jupiter, who 
is lending a helping hand to the sun—of course 
I mean the star, and not the mythological ruler 
of that name. In these masquerading days one 
must guard against a mistake of this nature. 

By-the-by, Jupiter, Venus, several Cupids, 
and many other divinities of Olympus, appeared 
in the procession which accompanied the baufs 
gras in their annual promenade through the 
streets of Paris. It seems that this venerable 
custom of parading prize-cattle, with an escort 
of dragoons and butchers disguised in trumpery 
carnival costumes, is about to be abolished. 
‘Twenty years ago the loss of such an institution 
would have created great indignation; but a 
change has come over the spirit of the age. 
Masquerading in the streets has long been out 
of fashion,,although the balls of the opera are 
more crowded than ever. Archxologists who 
admire all ancient pastimes might grieve; but 
the féte which created such excitement among 
our ancestors has become so dull, so slow, so 
miserable, that many would prefer to see it dead 
and buried rather than witness its slow agony. 

Nothing new in the literary world. The read- 
ing public is anxiously expecting the publication 
of Victor Hugo’s novel, ‘‘ By Order of the King.” 
The author, or at least the publishers, take care 
to remind us at least once a week of the high 
price paid for this work. For my part, I think 
there is great exaggeration in the sum of two 
thousand pounds a volume said to have been dis- 
bursed by the editors, although Lacroix, the head 
of the firm, replies to every offer of a new work: 
**T can not undertake any thing just now; Vic- 
tor Hugo has emptied my coffers.” The author 
of **The Hunchback”—small blame to him— 
knows how te turn his prose and poetry into 
gold; but he ought to leave this sort of financial 
puffery to opera singers. He may do his best; 
he'll never obtain what Tom Moore got for *‘ Lalla 
Rookh”—a guinea a line!- 

I see that Charles Hugo, in his letters to a 
New York journal, has given a charming ac- 
count of Rochefort’s two children; he only for- 
gets to inform his American readers that the ir- 
reproachable pére de famille is still a bachelor. 
Perhaps he was afraid that some transatlantic 
heiress might be tempted to offer her hand to 
the author of the Lanterne. We were informed 
lately that when Henri Rochefort called on Vic- 
tor Hugo at Brussels, the poet embraced his vis- 
itor, and said to his servant: **‘ Why did you an- 
nounce Monsieur Rochefort? This is my third 
son, Henri.” Very pretty indeed. But if Roche- 
fort is as witty as people pretend, he ought to 
have replied: ‘‘ Very well, dear father; then 
lend me a few thousand francs, for I’m an exile 
and very hard up.” I fancy the poet would have 
regretted his ridiculous sentimentality, for, un- 
less he is belied, he is not fond of opening his 
purse-strings. X. Y.{Z. 





APPLE-DUMPLINGS— WITH 
SAUCE. 
AA BSS the plum-pudding is to Old En- 
gland,” I said to my wifé, at the same 
time loosening a button or two of my waistcoat, 
‘*the apple-dumpling,” looking complacently 
down upon one lying, fragrant and steaming, 
on the plate before me, ‘‘is to New England, 
It is the main-stay, as a sailor might say, of the 
dessert. Indeed, it is not impossible to make off 
of it an entire dinner. It bears no likeness to the 
flummery and ‘ pretty agp een kickshaws’ of 
French extraction, which please the palate of 
your dainty boarding-school Miss; but it is a 
right down honest, earnest, thumping sort of a 
dish, which our grandmothers, in the good old 
times, were not ashamed to place before a hungry 
man. Without possessing the richness, indigest- 
ibility, and costliness of the plum-pudding, it is 
quite as satisfying to the appetite, and much 
more healthful.. Besides, it has the reputation 
of being a national dish, and as such merits our 
heartiest support. It was not known in England, 
as I have been assured by very good authorities 
—Peter Pindar to the contrary notwithstanding 
—until after the Revolutionary war; and thestory 
of the first time the Britishers partook of it, as 
recorded in the veritable History of the Island of 
Nantucket, written by one of the Coffins, is well 
worth recounting. I remember having heard my 
great-grandfather relate it many years ago, and 
I was impressed by its air of truthfulness, and, 
regretting that the history wherein it was con- 
tained had never been published, I resolved, if 
ever the opportunity offered of putting it in print, 
I would do so.” 

** Which resolution,” said my wife, ‘I think 
you must have forgotten as quickly as you seem 
to have forgotten the dumpling before you.” 

**Good gracious!” I exclaimed, ‘*1 wouldn't 
forget my dumpling for any thing; but do you 
know that cold dumplings are very good, and 
that frozen ones when warmed over are delicious ? 
In Nantucket, as I have heard my grandmother 
say, the thrifty housewives of that sandy little 
island used to cook up hundreds of them in the 
fall, as they did their mince-pies and dough-nuts, 
and store them away for use during the winter.” 

‘**That is a likely story,” said my wife. 

‘**It is only the beginning of a story,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘ wait until I've finished thig.dumpling, 
and then you shall hear it.” Whereupon I set 
to with a will, and soon had put the dumpling 
where all good apple-dumplings like to go. Then 
turning toward my wife, I said: ‘‘It was during 
one of the latter years of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, in the month of December, that a British 





after going through various nautical mancuvres 
of a mysterious character opened her ports, run 
out her guns, and proceeded to cannonade the isl- 
and. ‘This was great fun to the Britishers, but 
it was death to the islanders, who, from under the 
broad brims of their hats, saw their fairest sand- 
hills disappearing before the deadly fire of the 
foe. Being of a peaceful disposition, and not 
given to wrangling and quarreling with one an- 
other, they submitted for a long time to the lion's 
growling and fighting without returning the com- 
pliment by barking and biting. But at last, when 
patience had ceased to be a virtue, they drew forth 
from its hiding-place under the meeting-house 
the sole cannon the island possessed. This can- 
non had never since it came into their possession 
been used for war purposes; but had been em- 
ployed solely to ‘greet the coming, speed the 
parting’ ship. So a few of the less straight-laced 
and conscientious of the peace-professing com- 
munity—young men—but no braver than their 
elders, opened with the gan upon the enemy. 
So long as their shot lasted they did a good busi- 
ness; knocking many a stalwart Britisher on the 
decks of the frigate into a cocked-hat, making 
kindling-wood of its spars, turning its sails into 
fish-nets, and its hull into a riddled target. But 
when the cannon-balls had all been used—they 
only kept a few on hand for the purpose of 
weighting a body with when they sent it to 
Davy Jones’ locker—they were in « sad plight. 
There was the ‘deil,’ as Burns calls him, to pay, 
and no pitch hot; and great tribulation was over 
all the island. The old men and old women who 
had winked at the warlike proceedings, and in- 
wardly approved of them, now turned up their 
eyes, and shook their heads, and wagged their 
beards—at least those did who had beards to 
wag—as much as to say that they had foreseen 
this discomfiture from the first, and that it would 
have been much better to have held fast to tk eir 
peace principles. Not so, however, with the 
young men and the young women. They put 
their heads together under the sun-bonnets of 
the latter—in those days they wore sun-bonnets 
all the year round—and consulted with one an- 
other. The result was that immediately there- 
after every woman hastened home, but quickly 
returned with baskets laden with—what do you 
think ?” 

**Cannon-balls,” my wife answered. 

‘*No,” I said, ‘* apple-dumplings frozen hard. 
And straightway the young men began to fire 
them at the enemy. They fell upon the decks 
of that fated vessel ‘thick as leaves in Vallam- 
brosa,’ and where they struck a man fair they 
plastered him all over—for, of course, the heat 
of the consuming powder thawed them as they 
passed through the air. The enemy didn’t know 
what to make of these strange missiles, and think- 
ing them to be some kind of infernal machines, 
got frightened and retreated between decks, 
whence they still kept up @ steady fire on the isl- 
and. 

‘* Just at this juncture the captain of the frig- 
ate, while taking an observation through an open 
port, received a dumpling plump in his mouth, 
and instead of knocking his head off, as it should 
have done, it went smoothly down his throat. 
When the captain recovered from the shock— 
which he did after a moment—of swallowing a 
dumpling, with gunpowder sauce, in so uncere- 
monious a way, and getting at the same instant 
the savory flavor of the dumpling on his palate, 
he exclaimed, while his face radiated into innu- 
merable smiles, ‘ Plum-pudding, by Heavens! or 
the next thing to it!’ Of course, this wonderful 
discovery was soon noised all over the vessel, and 
the result was that at every port-hole there was a 
lot of grinning heads, with open mouths, dis- 
played, ready to catch the first shot that came 
along. Discipline was entirely at an end, the 
guns remained inactive, and from the captain to 
the cabin-boy every one on board was waiting for 
his dessert to be sent him from the shore. 

‘Taking advantage of this state of things, and 
‘guessing’ the cause, Long Tom Coffin, who 
chanced to be at home that day—having returned 
from a four years’ cruise after whales in the Pa- 
cific the night before—collecting a boat's crew, 
put off quietly from the shore, gained the lar- 
board side of the vessel, boarded her, and before 
any one on the frigate knew what had happened 
every mother’s son of them was a prisoner. And 
it was through them, when they went home, after 
the close of the war—some of them married on 
the island the best apple-dumpling makers of 
whom it could boast—that this admirable dish 
became known to the housewives of England.” 

‘*That’s a pretty good story,” said my wife. 

‘* Yes,” I replied, ‘‘and its chief merit lies in 
its truth.” 

‘*Tt strikes me, that it /ies there if any where,” 
said my wife, somewhat pointedly, I thought. 

‘* Well, ever since then,” I said, ‘* Nantucket 
has been celebrated for three things; namely, its 
apple-dumplings, its fish chowder, and its corn- 
puddings.’ ss 

** Each,” said my wife, ‘‘a most excellent dish 
in its way.” 

‘* Next to an apple-dumpling,” I said, ‘*I like 
an apple-tart. It was Sir Walter Scott, I think, 
who remarked that the eating of apple-tarts was 
no inelegant accomplishment. In these days 
when every body wears mustaches, it requires a 
good deal of skill to eat an apple-tart without 
soiling one’s mustache.” 

““The best apples for tarts,” said my wife, 
‘are crab-apples, cooked whole, and with the 
stems still fr canal tothem. ‘Two or three, with 
a spoonful or so of jellied sirup, placed on a 
nicely baked cake of flaky puff paste, form a 
most delicious tart.” 

**T think, on reflection,” I said, ‘‘that I like, 
better than tarts, the apple-pies such as my mo- 
ther used to make, baked, in deep dishes, in a 
brick oven for hours, until the fruit within them 
—uncooked apples sliced, plentifully sugared and 
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“‘ Yes,” said my wife, ‘these are good, but, 
pray, how do you like apple-puddings ?” 

‘+ Well,” I replied, ‘‘ the hollow, as it is called, 
and rolled, are both excellent, but the great 
trouble with the pudding is that you never know 
when you have eaten enough. ‘They are like the 
turkey, of which a noted gourmand said, that it 
was too much for one and not enough for two; 
now the dumpling is usually enough for one, 
however insufficient it may be for two.” _ 

‘* As to that,” said my wife, ‘every thing de- 
pends on the size.” : 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘<4and the appetite of the 
eater. Dumplings made from the large bough 
or pound apple, or the lady-apple—neither of 
which should ever be used—would be equally 
out of taste. Lady-apples, indeed, are only fit 
to hang on Christmas-trees, or to set off, with 
their redand white cheeks, asupper-table. Placed 
among grapes or amidst other apples, they gain 
a fresh beauty by the contrast. I remember once 
going through a small orchard of this fruit, when 
the trees were covered with them and the air 
was aromatic with their breath. It was almost 
as pretty a sight as is an orchard in full bloom 
with its pink and white blossoms, contrasting 
with the fresh, delicate green of the grapes. 
Gignoux, the artist, in some of his early spring 
pictures has depicted this effect very happily. 
The best apples for eating are, to my taste, the 
greening, the pippin, and the Spitzenberg; this 
last is the king of apples, is as sound as steel, 
and will keep forever. ‘The saying that an ap- 
ple that ripens late keeps long, is exemplified in 
the Spitzenberg. The true Spitzenberg is, how- 
ever, quite scarce, and it is only now and then 
that I come across any. Sweet apples, baked in 
an oven, or roasted before the fire, and eaten 
with fresh milk, or cream, are not an unpalata- 
ble dish—especially in the country—at tea, on a 
summer afternoon. If one lives in the country, 
and is young, and is full of life and spirits, one 
can have no healthier or happier labor than can 
be found in gathering apples ; shaking them from 
the trees, heaping them together on the ground, 
and then when the staid oxen, drawing the broad- 
wheeled cart comes round to the pile one has 
made, measuring them off by the bushel and 
turning them into the open box of the cart, or of 
barrels, and riding with them to the barn or store- 
house prepared to receive them. ‘Then in the 
winter season, if you still are young and merry, 
as you ought to be—no matter how many years 
have rolled over your head—you will take delight 
in going to the apple-bee, where you help, to # 
certain extent, in paring the apples for drying, 
and, after supper, have a good time dancing, and 
playing at forfeits, and making love to the little 
girl who sits by your side, and then that ride 
home in the moonlight, over the crackling snow, 
in the cutter! You're not alone, though. Oh 
no, there's some one with you, and you're very 
careful of that some one, and tuck the buffalo- 
robes snugly in about her, and even put your arm 
around her waist to keep her from falling out of 
the sleigh. You neither of you talk much, but 
you both think it all out, and say to yourselves 

‘how pleasant it would be to ride in this way 
through life together!’ But the ride too soon 
comes to an end, and though you may snatch a 
kiss from her, and get a pressure of her hand in 
return, as you part with her in the porch, and 
may go home and all manner of sweet 
dreams about her, you will wake in the morning 
too often with the consciousness, alas! that some- 
thing will arise between you two that will prevent 
you from ever taking the journey of life together. 
Our early life, fortunately, is filled with many 
just such pleasant episodes, and when in after- 
years we think them over, and wonder what has 
become of this one and of that one, whom we 
loved in the heyday of our youth, we don’t think 
of them with regret, grieving that we lost them, 
for we find so much of happiness and content- 
ment in the present, so much to love and to care 
for in those who are around us, that we are fain 
to say our lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
places.” 

My wife, who had been idly playing with her 
napkin-ring while I spake, musing of something 
I knew not of, as I paused, looked up, and 
smiled. 

** Bryant, my dear,” I said, when I found she 
had recovered consciousness, ‘‘in his Planting 
of the Apple-tree, from which I quoted the other 
day, says: 

“** And when, above this apple-tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling thro eh the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage-hearth.’ 

**Returning, however, to our original topic, 
the apple-dumpling, let me quote the opening 
stanza of some verses, descriptive of the making 
of an apple-dumpling, by one of our latter-day 
poets : 

“*T hail, at every season of the year, 
The ee pee nme J as the best of cheer: 
First of its kind—no housewife e’er has made, 
In puddings, pies, tarts, sauce, or marmalade, 
A dish that will at all compare with this; 
To me "tis sweeter far than woman's kiss.’" 

**Some crabbed old bachelor, I'll be bound,” 
said. my wife, ‘‘ wrote that, and if his life is as 
bad as his poetry no woman will regret his pref- 
erence for apple-dumplings.” 

** He must have been,” I remarked, ‘‘a near 
neighbor of the old parson who refused to say 
‘grace’ at a dinner to which he was invited be- 
cause there were no apple-dumplings on the 
board. This festive parson was worse than Lord 
Dudley, who was so fond of apple-pie that he 
could not dine comfortably without it. On one 
occasion, it is related of him, at a grand dinner 
he missed his favorite dish, and was heard to ex- 
claim, sotto voce, ‘God bless my soul, no apple- 
pie!’ In conclusion of my chat, let me quote 
those old and not unfamiliar lines by Peter Pin- 
dar, entitled, ‘The Apple-Dumplings and the 
King,’ the king—no other than Georgs the First, 








I believe—after a day’s hunt entered, through 
curiosity, a rude cot, 
“Where sat a poor old woman and her pot. 


“The wrinkled, blear-eyed, gone old granny, 
In this same cot, illum’d by many a cranny, 
Had finished apple-dumplings for her pot. 
In temeee row the naked dumplings lay, 
When lo! the monarch, in his usual way, 
Like lightning spoke, ‘What's this? what's this? 
what? what?’ 


“Then taking up a dumpling in his hand, 
th admiration did expand— 


a it, pray, 60 hard?” The dame bt 

Low cuteying, ‘Please your majesty, the apple.’ 
“Very astonishing, indeed! stran; mary Ul 

(Turning the dumpling round) rejoined the king. 

‘Tis most extraordinary, then, all this is— 

It beats Pinetti's is all to eg 

Strange I should never of a dumpling dream. 

But, goody, tell me where, where, where’s the 

seam 


“ * Sire, there’s no . , ‘I never knew 
That folks did apple-iumplings sew." 
‘No?!’ cry'd the staring monarch with a 
*Then how the devil got the apple in? 
And now, my dear,” I said, ‘‘just one word by 
way of postscript—and the p.s. remember often- 
times contains the gist of the matter. Listen :, 
** An apple-dumpling depends for its success 
on the sauce. Pour over it a hot sauce, witha 
glass of wine or brandy therein, and the gods 
who devour it are appeased.” 





THE STORY OF A SUN-BONNET. 


HERE was a skirmish in the nursery—a 
clatter on the stairs—a bounce in the lower 
hall, Papa looked over the top of his y tae 
cles; mamma pushed the urn further on the ta- 
ble; Val gi . They all knew what that 
noise meant. It meant Elfin coming down fresh 
from her morning bath, and prepared to do the 
it amount of mischief in the shortest pos- 

sible time. 
Who was Elfin? What was she like? Well, 
she was a little girl. I know that she had blue 
eyes, I see them when I look in the 


glass. 

I remember that she had light fluffy hair that 
wouldn’t stay smooth. Its tangles made Elfin 
groan when she stood in a chair to have it curl- 
ed, just as nowadays hair of the same pattern 
makes my waterfall a trial. What she was good 
for I can not tell. Good to love and ad- 
mire and “tag” Val by day, and nestle 
into her arms by night, an earnest listener to 
such school secrets as Val would impart. Good 
to make mamma a great deal of unnecessary sew- 


ing and nesting . Good to curl on the top of 
the li steps in papa’s office reading all man- 
ner of things above and below her comprehen- 
sion until papa looked up from his writing to 
say, ‘* You and I love books, Elfin.” 

How proud Elfin was when papa said, ‘‘ You 
and I” to her! She was a plaything for Big 
Brother, and the stimulus to his wits which big 
brothers in college always need. In short, she 
was good for every thing that the youngest child 
in a family can be, what else she was you 
must find out—if you can—by my story. But 
we must go back to the room. 

Big Brother opened the door, and the curls 
danced into the room; there was some kissing 
and confusion; then breakfast began. 

‘*Tt’s the splendidest day,” announced Elfin, 
taking breath from her bread and milk. ‘‘ And 
oh, mamma, you did say you had something else 
in your trunk for me besides my new doll, and, 
oh, I do want it!” 

‘* What has that to do with the splendid day ?” 
inquired papa. 

** Why, if it should be a new bonnet then I 
i put it right on!” answered Elfin, triumph- 
antly, 

What made you think of a bonnet, pussy- 
cat? Your instinctive feminine vanity ?” asked 
Big Brother. 

“*T didn’t think any such big words at all. I 
guessed. ‘Cause ‘his morning nurse said I'd 
chewed the strings of my old bonnet all up, and 
if I did so with my new one I should go bare- 
headed, and let the sun fade my hair white. 
And I haven’t any new one uniets it’s in mam- 
ma’s trunk!” 

Now you must know that only yesterday mam- 
ma came home from Boston. Both Val and 
Elfin well knew the added splendor of their ward- 
robes and play-house sure to follow such a visit ; 
consequently the opening of mamma’s trunk was 
& great event. 

The night before sleepy little Elfin had only 
opened her eyes enough to hug the new doll laid 
on her pillow, and accept the promise of future 
pleasures without remark. But now she was 
wide awake and eager. 

Breakfast was hastened, and rejoicing she fol- 
lowed Val to mamma’s room. 

The forthcoming present was in truth a bon- 
net. Only a sun-bonnet, to be sure, but then 
such a sun-bonnet! The finest of pink cambric, 
the daintiest of puffings, the most fairy-like of 
ruffles wherever it was possible to have a sun- 
bonnet ruffled, combined to render it wonderful. 
Even Val, in the glory of a new plaid silk, felt 
herself almost eclipsed when it was tied over the 
fluffy curls, and was sure the like of it had never 
been seen in Farmington. 

** But then she'll chew the strings, she always 
does,” said. Big Brother, thinking all this fem- 
inine exultation should receive the wet blanket 
of his superior wisdom. 

‘*No indeed!” exclaimed Elfin; ‘‘nor let it 
hang round my neck, nor rock kitty to sleep in 
it, nor any thing!” 

Elfin was true to her word all the long morn- 
ing, but the pink sun-bonnet had many narrow 
escapes, 





It was dropped down brown Lightfoot’s man- 
ger while she was trying to show it to him. She 
came near losing it, and herself too, down the 
well while trying to see its effect in that natural 
mirror. She was seriously scratched by pussy, 
who resented having it tied on her several kit- 
tens. So many adventures did it meet with that 
at last it was decided by a council of three that 
consent should be given to Elfin’s repeated re- 
quest, ‘‘ Please let me go show it to Sam.” 

Sam Johnston lived in a white cottage with a 
piazza nearly opposite the square brick mansion 
Elfin called home, and the two were firm friends 
and playmates. So nurse Colista held fast the 
dimpled hand, lest any thing should tempt her 
little charge under the heels of some passing 
horse in crossing the street, and Sam welcomed 
them at the gate, his brown eyes at least two 
sizes larger than usual. The admiration of the 
whole Johnston family being expressed, peace 
came upon the household with the departure of 
Sam and his guest to their play. 

Sam had been reading the ‘‘ Forty Thieves,” 


and after reporting it to Elfin the children were | 


soon engaged in a dramatic rendering of it. The 
summons to go home was very unwelcome. 

**Oh, but we only just got to the cave! Do 
let her stay a little longer!” begged Sam. So 
extension of a half hour was granted. Presently 
necessity for something to represent the forty oil- 
jars led the little people to the forbidden pantry, 
where Sam began selecting the largest tinware 
he could find. 

** Will your mamma like it?” hesitated Elfin. 
** She never said not,” was Sam’s double neg- 
ative. ‘‘Oh! I guess that big coffee-pot ‘ll do 
for another.” 

**My! what a big one! 
hold me! What makes you have such a great 
one? Jfy mamma bas an urn.” 

‘We have boarders,” answered Sam, with 
dignity. ‘‘We don’t give ’em cold coffee a 
pouring it into something else; we set that right 
on all hot.” 

Elfin was so much impressed that she stared 
solemnly at the big coffee-pot as if it were a 
beast, while Sam went on with his selection. 

Just then a voice called the children. 

**Run and see what she wants,” said Sam, 
hastily. ‘*I guess I won't take this coffee-pot. 
You run quick; I'll come.” 

Elfin obeyed; and when nurse appeared to say 
the half hour was out Master Sammy came walk- 
ing out of the kitchen adorned with a look of in- 
nocent satisfaction and two tin pails. 

**Come now, where’s your bonnet?” asked 
nurse. 

To be sure, where was it? Elfin ‘“‘’membered” 
wearing it into the kitchen; Sam was sure she 
had it ander the trees; but search in both places 
failed to discover it. 

** She'll have to stay until it’s found,” remark- 
ed Sam. Nobod to reply, and the 
‘Forty Thieves” went on joyfully, while the 
elders hunted the missing article. It could not 
be found. So at last twilight came on the sum- 
mer day, a handkerchief was tied over the fair 
little head, and weary Elfin was carried home 
without her new pink sun-bonnet. 

There was great wonder at home, but sleep 
came soon to stop all questions and guesses. 


"Most big enough to 


The Johnston family were early risers, and 
their breakfast was on the table when the dwell- 
ers in the brick house were yet thinking of the 
rising bell. Mrs. Johnston, thin and sharp-faced, 
Mr. Johnston, plamp and jolly, and all the fam- 
ily, big and little, were gathered around. 

‘** What ails this coffee?” said the former, sud- 
denly, lifting the identical coffee-pot of Elfin’s 
admiration o” the day before. ‘* What can it 
be? Sit stil! Sam.” 

For Sam h: ] made a sudden jump in his chair 
that tipped his plate into his lap. 

**Something seems to stop it up, ma,” said 
Mr. J., good-naturedly. His wife raised the 
cover, and looked in inquiringly. 

‘* What in the world! Pa, hand me a fork.” 

“Pa” obeyed, and every eye watched with 
surprise the disgusted face of ‘‘Ma” as she 
groped in the coffee-pot, and then raised on the 
fork a brown, dripping mass, that began to as- 
sume a terribly familiar form to at least two 

ple present. 

“Well, I never! Sam—” But Sam had 
slipped from his placé without waiting for ques- 
tions, or to face the result of his yesterday's for- 
gotten trick. 

For though boiled and astonishingly colored, 
it was undoubtedly Elfin’s new pink sun-bonnet 
that had found a place in Mrs. Johnston's big 
coffee-pot. 

I have heard that little breakfast was eaten in 
the white cottage that morning, and ‘‘ Pa” is said 
to have laughed his fat face almost purple. 

I know that several hours after a dismayed 
little figure was found hiding behind a flour- 
barrel. And for a week Sam played in the 
back-garden, to avoid seeing Elfin’s Big Brother 
pass and hearing his ever-ready question : 

** How long since you had boiled sun-bonnet 
for breakfast, Sam, my boy ?” 





MORE ABOUT BREAD. 


tee following spicy letter on the subject of 
bread-making, from a co: ndent in 
Northern Georgia, will probably interest many 
of our readers. Our friend writes: I was great- 
ly interested in the article on this subject in your 
Number of February 6, and went into the kitchen 
and read it to Sue, who thinks your paper is get- 
ting to be more sensible since you tell how to 
make good bread and calico dresses. Her eyes 
— and she put extra energy into the dough 
she was working. We mean to try your recipe. 
I like these men that go ‘‘pottering about the 
house,” especially when such good results follow, 


and wish all would follow your example; they 
would then know if it is not as much a fine art 
as any belonging to their province, and much less 
fault would be found with those who have the 
responsibility of this most important department. 
If they did not put their hands in they might 
bring head-work to bear upon it, till the united 
wisdom of both should work out the problem: 
“Let each fulfil! his part 
With sympathizing heart 
In all the cares of life and love.” 


I lay stress on the sympathizing heart; and 
how can husband and wife have this unless they 
have knowledge of each other's business? What- 
ever avocation a man may pursue he has sources 
of vexation, and it does relieve him to tell them 
to the partner of his joys and sorrows, even if 
she can give no advice—it is not likely that a 
man of judgment would marry a woman infe- 
rior to himself—‘‘ Be ye not unequally yoked ;” 
but she might. Woman is very inventive, and 
to aid the object of her affections she will leave 
no expedient untried. A man that is too proud 
to consult his wife and confide to her ad/ his af- 
fairs ought to have been too proud to ask her to 
marry him. Neither should she withhold from 
him her perplexities, or be too proud to say ‘‘I 
can’t succeed in cooking,” or ‘‘starching,” or 
**dress-making.” A true husband will feel for 
her and try to give counsel. 

In my early life in this country light wheat 
bread was hardly known. Corn-dodgers and 
hot cakes were deemed the best and most easi- 
ly made. But light bread J must have, and J 
must make it. My kitchen was the half of a dou- 
ble log-cabin ; my culinary implements were of 
thick iron—pots, bake-ovens, and skillets—the 
lids being as much as I could well lift, though I 
did ‘‘ get to” swing around them all with the 
hooks; sometimes I thought this exercise was 
making me a stronger woman, but I am doubt- 
ful of it. 

Well, now, I address myself to the business. 
There's ample room—a fire-place wide and deep 
—and from the top of the chimney light (and rain 
as well) comes down abundantly. First, the 
yeast; neither brewer nor baker, Twin Brother 
or other, is found in this settlement. So I try 
‘¢ salt risings.” In anew tin bucket with a cover 
I make my batter, and set it in a kettle of warm 
water, which I place in a coolish or warmish 
place, and watch alternately with the clock. In 
about five hours I have the bucket full of a light, 
frothy substance, which I am not slow in im- 
mersing in a wooden bowl of flour. I add as 
much warm sweet milk as I have of yeast, and a 
very little salt. I work it ‘‘with a will,” and 
put into my ovens, leaving the lids partly off— 
putting warm ashes under first, and increasing 
the heat, and turning the ovens around accord- 
ing to symptoms, till in an hour my ovens ave 
full, when I shovel coals beneath, above, and all 
around ; and in another hour I swing the ovens on 
to their sides, and out roll some nice loaves pro- 
nounced by all interested to be genuine light 
bread. Was I not proud of my first experi- 
ence? After all, this matter of bread-making 
was not great—only an eight hours’ job. The 
next time my success was not so good, and by- 
and-by my luck was all gone; heavy bread— 
heavy heart! Where lay the trouble? I would 
know; and one day my good man found me with 
a pile before me of cook-books and chemistries, 
too intent to be aware of his presence till—such 
a laugh—it would have disturbed the neighbors, 
only they were too remote. He took me off to 
ramble, and did his best to divert my mind. He 
would ‘‘ not let me kill myself handling those big 
ovens.” We could ‘‘do without light bread” — 
‘*any thing is better than that you should be so 
worried.” But no, I would not give it up so 
long as there was flour to be had in the country. 
Here, let me say, you must live here a while to 
have a full appreciation of what is meant by poor 
flour—fiour that is white, flour that is blue, flour 
half corn meal, or sticky like rye! Oh! pity the 
cook and fine those flour dealers that send out 
such stuff! 








THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. 


HE source of the Arabic language, accord- 

ing to Arabic legends, lies far beyond his- 
torical proof. It is even asserted by some that 
it was the language used by God in speaking to 
Abraham. Grammarians even trace the oldest 
dialect to the family of Heber, the fourth in de- 
scent from Noah, and the more modern to Ish- 
mael, the son of Abraham. The Arabic lan- 
guage is the one which has undergone the least 
change in the world; for a book written hun- 
dreds of years ago is not very different from that 
now spoken by educated people, and is easily un- 
derstood by any one acquainted with the modern, 
or so-called vulgar Arabic. This arises from the 
fact that the Arabs have never been permanently 
and thoroughly subjugated, although, it is true, 
the Romans, Persians, Ethiopians, and Turks, at 
different times, have made impressions on par- 
| ticular districts, but their domination was too 
transient or loose to effect any radical change in 
the language or manners of the Arabs, which 
have remained almost unaltered for ages. The 
Arabic language as now spoken was formed about 
the seventh century by the union of the two prin- 
cipal dialects which had until then been spoken 
in Arabia. We are indebted to it for a number 
of words in everyday use among us. For in- 
stance, there is no doubt that the word “‘ orange” 
is of Arabic descent, and the name for the fruit 
in every European language is derived from the 
Arabic word utruj ; still more evident is the der- 
ivation of the word ‘‘ sugar,” from the Arabic 
suker, and ‘‘lemon” from leemon. It is well 
| known that our words ‘‘ chemistry,” ‘* alcohol,” 
| ‘“‘ tariff,” “‘ magazine,” and “‘ cave” come from 
| Arabic. ‘‘ Coffee” and ‘‘ cotton” are also Ara- 














| bic names. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
LIESCHEN’S LOVE-LETTER. 


Tue distinguished party of visitors from Det- 
mold duly made their excursion to Lehmann’s 


farm, and partook of some country dainties pre- | 


pared by the skillfal hands of Fran Hanne. 
Lehmann’s farm was not a model one, as we 
English are accustomed to think of model farms. 


It could boast no show dairy glistening with | 


bright pots and pans, and beautiful with colored 
tiles, and fresh with flowing water. And then 
there were the dunghill and the filthy duck-pond 
before the door. But the two ladies, Frau von 
Schleppers and Fraulein Bopp, with their cav- 
alier the Professor, were delighted with every 
thing. Especially were they delighted with 
Lieschen’s beauty and pretty, soft manners. 

**Poetisch! ganz poetisch!” Fraulein Bopp 
exclaimed at every moment; while the Profess- 
or was so struck that he forgot his head of hair 
for ten minutes. By a decree of the inscrutable 
Fates Hanne was in a civil, good-humored mood. 
She was pleased to approve of the Justizrath’s 
wife, and opened her heart to that lady on the 
subject of the trouble they had had about Liese 
and her lover. 

‘*From what I hear,” pronounced Frau von 
Schleppers, “‘I should say'the young man was 
by no means worthy of Lieschen. What has be- 
come of him ?” 

‘*T don’t know, indeed,” answered Hanne, 
tartly. ‘I only know that his great-uncle has 
turned him off altogether, after bearing with his 
whims and sauciness many years. And as to 
his not being worthy—well, I can’t tell, I’m sure. 
But the fact is, Liese ought to have a husband 
that would rule her right, and show her her duty. 
Now, Otto Hemmerich has no respect for any 
thing on earth, or in the heavens above—no, nor 
in the waters beneath, for that matter!” bring- 
ing out the last clause as though it were a pow- 
erful climax. © “‘ Liese is gentle enough, I don’t 
deny it, but perhaps you may have found out in 
the course of your life, gnadige Frau, that it’s 
your gentle folks that always stick tightest to 
their own way.” 

‘*T think irreverence and want of respect for 
superiors are the great nowadays,” rejoined 
Frau von Schleppers loftiky- 

Then she tasted somit apple-compéte, and 
praised it, and the two women became quite 
friendly. But of Fraulein Bopp Hanne could 
not be got to approve. 

‘*A skinny, silly thing,” she pronounced, sit- 
ting in judgment on the poor Fraulein when the 
visitors were gone. ‘Turning up her skim- 
milk-colored eyes, and skipping about like a 
fool !” 

** She is a kind lady, I think,” observed Liesch- 
en, timidly. And the farmer added that he 
thought she was good-natured, and had taken 
prodigiously to their Lieschen, 

‘*Pooh!” ejaculated Hanne. 
Lieschen ? 


Lehmann. I'll tell you what; she has taken 


prodigiously to that Herr Professor, or however 
you call him, and she praised up Lieschen just | 
to make him think that she herself was as sweet | 


as honey.” 

‘*Lord!” said Franz, opening wide his blue 
eyes. ‘‘How sharp you women are about one 
another !” 

‘* Need of somebody to be sharp when there's 
so many dunderheads going through the world 
with their eyes shut,” was the Hausfrau’s gra- 
cious response. 

** Do you think, cousin Hanne,” said Lieschen, 
musingly, “‘that poor Fraulein Bopp is really 
fond of the Professor ?” 

‘* Fond ?” echoed Hanne, with a shrill upward 
inflection of the voice. ‘Fond? At her time 
of life, and him with a head like a mop!” 

After the visitors were gone Lieschen stole 
down to the sacristan’s cottage. She had been 
there twice or thrice since her first interview with 
the old man. 

As long as his attack of rheumatism continued 
bad he had received her—if not graciously —at 
jeast with obvious satisfaction, and had accepted 
her tendance. As he began to grow better, and 
was able to sit up in his arm-chair in the kitchen, 
he fell back into his old harsh, sour manner. But 
he never forbade her to come; and sometimes 
when Liese—engaged in helping old Sophie with 
some household labor—would look up unexpect= 
edly, she would find: the old man’s eyes fixed 
upon her with a curious, searching, not unkindly 
gaze. 

Once or twice when they were alone together 
for a moment the sacristan had spoken to her 
aimost gently, for him. But in Sophie’s pres- 
ence he snapped and snarled at Liese as at the 
rest of the world, and: he never called her any 
thing but “‘ that lass from Lehmann’s.” 

On this evening that Lam writing of Liese ran 
down the lane toward Simon Schnarcher’s cot- 
tage, and peeped over the hedge into the garden. 
Sophie was there taking down some linen that 
had been drying on a line. The moment she 
caught sight of Liese’s head above the hedge the 
old woman threw down the heap of linen pell- 


way as quickly as she conld. 
Liese’s heart beat violently, and she leaned 


| you came to-night, for how my 








“Taken to | 
That’s all you know about it, Franz | 





| child! 


| thing, and I suppose you always will be. 
mell on to the grass and hobbled down the path- | 


against the gate-post. 
that there was news. 
‘Here, child, here!” cried Sophie, scarcely 


She saw in Sophie’s face 


“less excited than the girl; ‘‘look here what [ | 


have for you. It’s a blessing from the Lord that 
r old bones 
would have carried me to the farm after the day's 
work I’ve gone through, I’m sure I don’t know. 
And yet I couldn’t have slept till you’d got it.” 
*“*Tt” was a letter from Otto—a square-folded 
letter, written on thin paper, and directed to 
**Sophie Wagner, in the house of the Sacristan 
of St. Mary’s, Horn, Lippe-Detmokl.” Liese 
took it with a trembling hand. 
‘* Well,” cried Sophie, impatiently, ‘‘ well, why 
in Himmel’s Namen don’t you open it ?” 
‘*T—J—-will,” stammered Liese; ‘‘ but, please, 
I should like to—to—to read it first by myself.” 
‘* Ki, ei, mein Fraulein!” exclaimed the old 
woman, quite huffed. 
pry into your letter, not I! You might say a 
‘thank ye’ to me for taking it in, and risking 
getting into trouble with the sacristan ‘for the 
sake of a couple of willful young things. And 


| you might suppose, too, that I was anxious to 


hear of my boy—I that have known him all these 
years, and— But it’s no matter!” 
She was turning away in high dudgeon, when 
Liese pushed open the gate and caught her hand. 
“Oh, Sophie! dear, kind Sophie! don’t be 








angry! But I feel such a strange kind of feel- 
ing, that’s partly joy, and partly as if I were 
frightened. I can’t tellwhy. And I have longed 
so for this letter. Ah, you don’t know—nobody 
knows—how I have longed for it; and it seemis 
as if I must be quite alone to read it. It is as 
when you're saying your prayers, you know, 
Sophie: y6u feel that you can not bear the 
friendliest eye upon you. Please, please don’t 
be angry, dear Sophie! I have no one to speak 
to about him but you.” Then the hardly-re- 
pressed tears overflowed her eyes, and streamed 
down over the precious letter, which she pressed 
to her bosom. 

Sophie was melted immediately at sight of the 
tears, although she was as far as ever from un- 
derstanding the girl’s shy sensibility. For her 
part, she could very well beara friendly eye upon 
her when she was saying her prayers; ay, or an 
unfriendly one either! And she rather enjoyed 
standing up in full view of the congregation every 
Sunday and giving out a specially loud ‘‘ Amen” 
in her quivering old voice, with the air of one 
who indirectly belonged to the church by virtue 
of her position in the sacristan’s household. 
“Don’t cry, Lieschen,” she said; ‘‘ don’t ery, 
You always were a queer, quiet little 
There, 
sit yourself down under the pear-tree and read 


| your letter in peace, and presently I'll come back 


again and hear the news. ‘The sacristan can't be 


HARPER'S 





**Don’t think I want to | 
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left for long together. 
night.” 

It was an exquisite evening in the latter spring- 
tide. ‘The grass was dried by the long day's warm 
sunshine, and the air was sweet and balmy. . The 
pear-tree, which had been laden with blossoms, 
had begun to change its snow for a tender green, 
but there were still a few flowers left on it. It 
was a fine old tree, spreading its branches abroad 
and shadowing the short turf that grew so fresh 
and thick in the sacristan’s little plot of ground, 
half garden, half orchard. At its roots nestled a 
family of primroses, peeping forth from the moss, 
faintly yellow, like callow birdlings in their nest. 
Liese, as she seated herself beneath the pear-tree, 


He’s not quite so well to- 


| was careful not to crush the primroses. She made 
| way for them tenderly, by drawing her litile stuff 


petticoat aside, lest it should graze their delicate 
petals. Her heart was very full: ‘To her the 
coming of a letter from Otto was, next to the 
coming of Otto himself, the most wonderful and 
important of events. 

Liese was but a child in some things. She 
began to debate with herself whether she should 
pour out her thanksgiving prayer for this great 
boon before or after she had read it. ‘* What- 


ever be in the letter, I am thankful to see his 
handwriting,” she argued, ‘* so I ought to thank 
God for that first; and then, when I have read 
it, I can give praise again.” 


So she knelt down 
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“THE MAN STOOD MOTIONLESS, GAZING AT HER.” 


on the grass beside the primroses, and tried’ to 


lift up her voice in thanksgiving. But though | 


she was filled with gratitude, she could find ‘no 


word to utter but ‘‘‘ Our Father which art in | 


Heaven; hallowed bé:thy name.’ And that is 
praying, not thanking,” said Lieschen to herself. 
‘* But perhaps praying is the best way of thank- 
ing. At all events I know that God knows.” 
And with that she began to read her letter. 

It was a very long and warm-hearte® letter, as 
might:have been expected, butat contained but 
little néws which it is essential to my story to re- 
late. Otto had entered the Rhine country, was 
writing, in fact; from Dusseldorf, and intended 
to push on to Coblentz, there to enroll himself in 
the first regimeiit that would accept him. To- 
ward the end of the letter he wrote: ‘‘ You re- 
member, dearest Lieschen, my telling you that 
day we parted—how long ago it seems !—that I 
had passed the night before in our old house in 
the Detmold woods. And I told you, too, that 
there was a poor cousin of mine, a charcoal- 
burner, who (excepting your darling little self) 
was about the only creature in Detmold who 
would be sorry to part with me—” 

‘**Now there Otto is mistaken,” said fond lit- 
tle Lieschen. ‘‘I am very sure that a great 


| many people were sorry when he went away.” 


pon 
Then she read on: 

“This cousin of mine, Joachim Miiller by 
name, is the man who came with me to the 





“just so little. 
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Justizrath’s house that happy night when my 
Lieschen told me that she loved me. Does she 
remember? And I think poor Joachim startled 
her with his black face. I meant to have said a 
word to you in his favor the last time I saw you; 
but you know Herz liebchen, that we had so 
many other things to say! Well, Joachim Mil- 
ler has not been very happy or fortunate in his 
life, as far as I can make out; and I should like 
you, if ever you came across him in the forest— 
as might easily happen—just to say a kind word 
to him. Kind words have not been plenty with 
him, poor fellow! And a kind word from my 
Lieschen is something worth having. Tell him 
that I thought of him. It will please him, for I 
believe he really likes me. I should not wonder 
if he comes into the neighborhood of the farm 
sometimes on purpose to catch a glimpse of you, 
as he knows that you are my betrothed, and he 
was quite struck with your sweet face, mein 
Schatz, when he saw you that night.” 

Lieschen resolved that she would speak ‘‘ right 
friendly” to the charcoal-burner if ever she met 
him; and finished reading her letter ; and kissed 
it many times; and then read it all over again. 

Before she had finished this second perusal 
Sophie returned from the house. Then there 
was much talking and smiling, and a few tears. 
Lieschen read out to the old woman all the ac- 
count of Otto’s journey afoot, and his plan of 
enlisting at Coblentz. She read, too, a special 
message which Otto had sent of love and thanks 
to his ‘‘theure gute Sophie.” 

The two women would willingly have lingered 
for hours, fondly chatting of the dear absent one, 
as women love todo. But the twilight was gath- 
ering, and both had duties to attend to—Sophie 
with the sacristan, and Liese at the farm. So 
the latter prepared to depart. 

**T wish,” said old Sophie, “that the Herr 
Kiister could but know where Otto is, and what 
he is doing. Ach Himmel! to think of my poor 
boy turning soldier in real earnest! But, there! 
Otto always did mean what he said, and 'twas 
right aggravating of him at times, bless his heart! 
And I wish the Kiister could know specially how 
pres and dutiful Otto writes about him, and 

rs no grudge, and asks after the rheumatism, 
and all. For in sacred deed and truth the Herr 
Kiister said very sharp things in his wrath — 
things that made me cold to listen to. Not but 
what an uprighter man don’t breathe. Now, 
good-night, Lieschen; the Lord bless and keep 
you, child! Run away home, on your swift little 
feet. Ach! mine were as swift once, though not 
Good-night!” 

Lieschen needed no urging to speed homeward. 
Her footsteps were lighter than ever ; for the pre- 
cious letter lying in her breast seemed to send a 
glow of hope and happiness into her heart. As 
she came out of the lane by the sacristan’s cot- 
tage, the moon rose and lit up the black forest 
skirting Lehmagn’sthill-side meadows. _Liese 

em to look at the peaceful scene. 
‘as she resumed her way, she began softly 
to sing the quaint, touching evening hymn, ‘‘ Nun 
ruhen alle Walder”—‘‘ Now all the woods are 
sleeping”—and her sweet, fresh voice rose thrill- 
ingly into the still air. Suddenly she saw in the 
black shadow of a linden-tree, right in her path, 
a. spot of something still more intensely black than 
the shadow. It moved as she stopped ; and, ad- 
yvancing into the moonlight, proved to be the fig- 
ure of a man, a charcoal-burner, with a load of 
charcoal in a sack upon his shoulders, 

Lieschen was a country girl, and accustomed 
to roam all that peaceful district quite alone, and 
without a thought of fear. She felt no dread at 
the seh of the stranger, but checked her singing 
and bade him a gentle “ good-evening, friend,” 
as she drew near him. 

The man stood motionless, gazing at her. 

** She is like an angel from heaven!” he mut- 
tered, ‘with that light upon her face.” 

“Why, I do believe—” began Liese, as she 
saw him more distinctly, ‘‘1 do believe—Bitte! 
—Are you not Joachim Miiller ?” 

The man nodded silently, with his eyes still 
riveted upon her face. A 

“Sieh’mal! I am so glad to see you! Do 
you know I have a message for you, Joachim, 
from.one whom you like right well ?” 

.Then she told him ofher letter, and of Otto's 
friendly words. 

Joachim thanked her humbly and gratefully, 
but he seemed scarcely so delighted as Lieschen 
had expected. The truth was, he was giving 
comparatively little heed toeher words, so ab- 
sorbed was his attention by herself. But that 
any one should be minding her, instead of eager- 
ly ‘drinking in every syllable of a message from 
Otto, never entered Lieschen’s lead. 

' “Good-night, Joachim,” she said, shyly. “I 
must go home.” 

** Good-night !—Oh, if I might ask—if I dared 
only ask—” said Joachim, in an imploring tone. 

** What is it ?” 

** Would you—would you sing that song once 
more as you go homeward ?” 

.‘*Tt is a hymn,” replied Lieschen, demutrely, 
arching her chestnut eyebrows. 

**T know not what it was, but it sounded like 
the voice of an angel. Don’t heed me. I will 
not follow you, or linger near you. Just let me 
hear that song again as you go away from me, 
and I will thank you and bless you.” 

“*Otto’s cousin is a strange, wild kind of man,” 
thought Lieschen. But she complied with his 
request. Again she raised her young silvery 
voice, and sang, ** Nun ruhen alle Walder ;” and 
the sweet, piercing notes rang through the silence, 
and died away by degrees, as the girl’s slight form 
passed farther and farther away in the shimmer- 
ing moonlight and under the trembling foliage 
of the shadowy trees. Once she turned her head 
and jooked back. 

The chareoal-burner was sitting on a grass- 
grown mound by the road-side, with bowed shoul- 
ders, and his face buried in his hands. 
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Two Corsages. 

Boru these corsages are worn with low-necked dresses. The corsage, 
Fig. 1, is made of Mechlin lace. Cut from the pattern given for the 
Muslin Corsage with Jabot, Figs. 43-45, Supplement, Harper’s Bazar, 
Vol. IL, No. 11, and cover with puffs of blonde pone 9 lengthwise. 
The neck and sleeves are finished with a ruche of the blonde. 

The foundation of the corsage, Fig. 2, is made in the same manner as 










sleeve, but is rather narrow, and reaches only to the elbow. It is cut 
out in the manner shown by the illustration, and is bound with red 
worsted braid, and fastened by means of buttons and loops of rubber 
cord. Sew a rubber cord on the inside of the wrist. 

The sleeve, Fig. 2, is of brown linen. For each sleeve cut a straight 
piece fifteen inches long and twenty inches wide, and slope it on the ends 
so that it is only fifteen inches long on one side, and round it slightly on 


the preceding; and cover- 
ed with diagonal puffs of 
blonde lace. Between the 
puffs are arranged folds of 
pink satin. The front and 
the neck and sleeves are 
trimmed with a blonde 
ruche and satin folds. 


Bertha of Figured 
Blonde Lace. 

Tue foundation of this 
bertha consists of a strip 
of fine muslin four inches 
wide, the ends of which 
are cut out in the manner 
shown by Fig. 1. The 
edges are folded over one- 
fifth of an inch on the 
right side and covered with 
a ruche of blue satin rib- 
bon an inch wide, which 
is headed with a narrow 
















Fig. 1.—Bionxpe anp Pivx Satin 
Bertua.—Front. 
For pattern see Suppl, No. VI., Figs. 18 and 19. 


Fig. 1.—MEcHLIN 
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Corsaae, 





satin fold. On the 

strip is then sewn a 
strip of figured blonde 
four inches wide, the sides 


of which are trimmed with 


blonde edging three-quarters of 
an inch wide; this is sewed on 
so as to make the points of the 
edging lie over the satin fold. 
Blonde an inch and three-fourths 
in width is then gethered and 
sewed into a narrow vinding of 
lace, after which it is set on the 



































CorsaGE. 


piece of the requisite 
length, and arrange it in 
pleats, X on @, which are 


> sewed down as far as the 


straight line on Fig. 7, and then 
trimmed. Having hemmed the 
sides and bottom, gather from 
17 to 18, and sew it into the 
yoke, Fig. 8, after which join 
the apron, yoke, and sleeves 
(Fig. 9) according to the cor- 
responding figures on the pat- 
tern. Sew on the trimming 


Fig. 2.—Bionpe 


the top and bottom. Hem 
the sides narrow, and the 
top and bottom an inch 
wide ; sew on buttons and 
loops, and make shirrs 
through which to ran rub- 
ber cord, in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 


Apron for Girl from 
2 to 4 Years old. 


Turs fine nansook apron 
is eighteen inches long, 
and is arranged in four 
box-pleats in front, and 
trimmed with embroider— 
ed edging, which is sewed 
on in the manner shown 
by the illustration, in imi- 
tation of tabs. From Fig. 
7, Supplement, cut one 









Fig. 2.—Btonpe anp Pixk Satin 
BertHA.—BAck. 


inner edge of the under part 
and edges of the sash ends in such a manner that 
the binding is covered by the ruche. The strip is 
then pleated up in the middle of the back till it is 
only two inches wide, after which it is covered with 
a band of blue satin ribbon. The middle of the front ; 










in the manner shown by the For pattern see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 18 and 19. 
illustration. 


Apron for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old. 


Tuts apron is of brownlinen. The edges are 
finished in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion with red worsted wave stitch. For making 












Fig. 2.—Ficurep Bionpe Bertua. 
Br ck. 


Fig. 1.—Brack Car- 
RIAGE LEATHER 
Krrcnen SLEEVE. 










Fig. 2,—Brown 
Liven KitcHen 
SLEEVE. 
and the shoulders are pleated w 
in the same manner, but the sas 
ends are crossed in front. Loops 
and ends of blue satin ribbon are 
arranged on the middle of the back 
in the manner shown by the illus- 

tration. 


Bertha of Blonde Lace and 
Pink Satin. Apron For Girt From 2 To 4 Years otp 
Tuts elegant bertha is of blonde For pattern see Supplement, No, IL, Figs. 7-9. 

arranged in pleats and a puff, and 

trimmed with blonde edging an inch and a half wide, pink satin folds, and pink satin 
ribbon three-fourths of an inch in width. It is made on a foundation of fine wash 
lace. Figs. 18 and 19, Supplement, 
give the pattern of the bertha. The 
belt is of pink satin, and is trimmed 
on the back with two pieces of pink 
satin, edged with blonde lace 
and pleated up in the shape 
of a fan. 


the apron cut, of linen, from 
Fig. 10, Supplement, one piece, 
and from Figs. 11 and 12 each 
two pieces. Backstitch togeth- 
er the back and fronts, and 
stitch on the shoulder straps 
according to the corresponding 
figures on the pattern. Hem it 
: all the way around. Fasten 

Apron For Girt FROM 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. with buttons and button-hole 


For pattern see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 10-12. stitch loops. 
Kitchen Apron with Bodice. 


Tuis apron will be found very useful, as it protects the whole upper part of the 
skirt. It is made of striped 
linen. For making the apron 
cut of linen from Figs. 20 and 
22, Supplement, each one piece, 
and from Fig. 21 two pieces. 
Backstitch together the front 
and side breadths according to 
























Two Kitchen Sleeves. 





the corresponding figures on the 


Tuess sleeves are designed 
to be worn over the sleeves of 
dresses to protect them in the 
kitchen. 

Fig. 1.—This sleeve 








pattern, after which stitch 
a very narrow bias strip of 
pink percale around the 
edges, and join with the 
bodice, in which the darts 
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is made of black car- 
riage leather. It is cut 
like an ordinary dress 


have been previously taken 
up, and the edges of which 
have also beenrimmsd with 


Fig. 1.—Kircnen Apron with Bopice.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 20-22. 


Netrep Bopice ror Girt From 12-ro 14 Years or» 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII, Figs. 23 and 9 


Fig. 2.—Kironen Apron wit Bopice.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 20-22, 
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the narrow strip of percale. Stitch the bodice 
down on the apron, and cover the seam on the 
under side with a narrow piece of tape, which is 
also stitched down from the right side. 


Netted Bodice for Girl from 12 to 14 
Years old. 


See illustration on page 205. 


Tuts bodice is netted in bias netting of nar- 
row black silk braid over a netting mesh three- 
fifths of an inch in diameter. Figs. 23 and 24, 
Supplement, give the pattern, which is shaped 
by widening and narrowing. The strings are 
each twenty-four inches long and seven inches 
wide at the bottom, which is rounded, but only 
four inches wide at the top. The outer edge is 
finished with a fringe, netted in two rounds, of 
the silk braid. 1st round of the trimming: Over 
a netting mesh an inch and a quarter in circum- 
ference work on the outer edges in every second 
stitch four stitches. 2d round.—Over the fine 
mesh, in every stitch of the former round one 
stitch; the connecting stitches are passed over. 
Edge the bodice also with the trimming, finish 
the front with small buttons and button-hole 
loops for fastening, and with a bow of satin rib- 
bon. A rosette of similar ribbon is arranged on 
the back at the waist. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Panwnre. —“ Rink” is a word of northern origin, 
meaning acircle. It is undoubtedly a primitive form 
of the more familiar ring, and was applied, doubtless, 
to skating structures, because they were ordinarily 
built of a circular shape. 

C. A. D.—You propose to make a striped over-skirt, 
with basque and under-skirt, of mottled material like 
sample. We suggest as a better plan that you make 
a short basque of your corsage, and an over-skirt of 
your gored skirt, purchasing gray and white striped 
poplin for the under-skirt. Get the taffeta poplin at 
seventy-five cents a yard, and trim with a bias flounce 
eight inches wide. The basque and over-skirt is trim- 
med with bands of self material, edged with a narrow 
fold of the striped goods. The striped petticoat may 
be worn with other dresses also. If you object to this 
plan, we think you can match your dress when -you 
come to the city, and have the whole suit alike.—To 
make your short black alpaca dress suitable for the 
street, add an over-skirt made with apron front, and 
looped behind with rosettes, and a short basque with 
round cape to the elbow. Trim with folds of the same 
and the three-inch fringe you mention. 

Firer.—Make your black poplin with revers waist, 
faced with light apple-green silk. Broad cuffs of 
green reach to the elbow of the coat-sleeves, and are 
finished by a ruche of silk. The arm-holes are con- 
cealed by similar ruches. Belt of green silk laid in 
four folds, and a large green bow, with short wide 
ends, behind. Plain untrimmed skirt. White mus- 
lin chemisette and under-sleeves.—From the title you 
assume we fancy you are able to rid yourself of the at- 
tentions of a gentleman without any advice from us, 
provided you really wish to be rid of them. 

E. H.—Gabrieile dresses of white piqué have an up- 
per skirt made without a front width, and buttoned to 
the first side seams of the dress. The back and side 
seams are caught up with large pearl buttons and | 
loops... The under-skirt is slightly trained. Plain 
high corsage, easy-fitting close sleeve, and belt with 
short sash. The trimming is fluted cambric ruffles, 
or else the fancy white cotton gimps in leaf patterns, 
—We give in the Supplement to this Number a 
pattern of a basquine for house dresses, This will 
be made up in piqué with demi-train skirt, gored, the 
fallness at the back laid in small pleats or gathers. 
The piqués imported this season are of light fabric, 
and admit of gathers. White piqué with jet jewelry 
is suitable for slight mourning. Cut your piqués large 
in every way and long, as they shrink in washing. Do 
nase wy or face the skirt; merely bind with washing 

L. Mortow.—The sketches sent are of no use to us 


A Morner.—For your babe a year old get a Valen- 
ciennes lace cap or turbun. Real lace, with medal- 
lions of fine needle-work, is prettiest; but the linen 
patent lace in Valenciennes designs can scarcely be 
told from the real article, and is greatly used. Fur- 
nishing-houses report among their spring importa- 
tions plain French hats and sun-bonnets of bishop 
lewn for infants’ wear; but these have uot arrived 
yet. A pretty suit in which baby may take an air- 
ing in his carriage in the spring would be a gored 

qué slip trimmed with narrow embroidered ruffles. 

e over-garment is a white cloth sacque bound with 
bine or cherry velvet. 4 

Mus. E. M. W.—All the leading dry-goods firms in 
New York express goods daily in answer to orders by 
mail, but we can not take the responsibility of saying 
that one is more reliable than another.—Braided me- 
dallions on each gore of a child's dress, and vines ex- 
tending up the front and back seams over the shoul- 
der, are very fashionable. Use white braid on blue 


, Scalloped or ruffled, are made in this 
. xB ‘with 
way. High-necked aprons long sleeves have a 


Au.iz M.—Make yonr alpaca traveling dress « sin- 
gie short skirt with long basquine. ‘rim with pleat- 
ed flounces. Low-crowned straw _ 


belt and sash, and the Maria Theresa 

siveve would best snit Sixteen yards of 

the narrow silk sold at $2 50 a yard is required.—The 
are 

in hues, with a vivid coiof, 


bd 2 for hovecvory ‘ 
Use 

—, ae roses and trailing vines, 
blossoms in your bonnet.—Curls are more worn than 


formula we refer you to Bazar No. 59, Vol. I. 
Mapawe T.—We think your taste in regard to your 
(anghter's dress is correct. The elaborate costume 


ed 





she proposes to wear is better suited to a woman of 





twenty-five or thirty years. Simplicity of dress is not 
only most becoming to débutantes of sixteen, but at 
present is most fashionable. The all-white dresses 
have been the most successful of the winter. A white 
tarlatan dress, the body low, with a pleated tarlatan 
bertha, the skirt trained with pleated flounces, and a 
tunic of the same looped with roses, would be youth- 
ful and pretty for the occasion you mention. The 
Metterrich green panier is also very stylish. 

A.iz.—The bride purchases her own trunk to use 
in the bridal tour. 

Sonsoniser.—The word “panier,” though French, 
is now Anglicized, and pronounced as if spelled pan- 
yer.—Faille is a rich heavy silk with smoother reps 
than gros grain. 

Anwapo.itan.—In tucking a white gored skirt you 
should first baste the tuck at the seams, so that all the 
seams may meet. Then hold next you the under part of 
the tuck, which is fuller than the upper, and distribute 
the fullness gradually between the seams, so that you 
may not have te lay small pleats. In tucks of an inch 
or half an inch there can not be much fullness, and this 
is easily disposed of in each gore. The perpendicular 
French tacks described in the New York Fashions of 
this Number are more fashionable than the horizontal 
tucks. 

Mas, H. H. C.—Linen-back satin sold at $3 or $4 a 
yard does not fray easily, and wears well. The lower- 
priced goods is not serviceable. Six or seven yards 
would make and trim a plain over-skirt. This goods 
is more used for trimming and petticoats than for over- 
skirts.—You will find information about spring styles 
of hats in the New York Fashions of Bazar No, 12, 
Vol. IL 

Mas. 8. B. J.—The lower skirt of your walking 
dresses should be about three and a half yards wide. 
The lowest part of the looped upper skirt touches the 
trimming of the under-skirt. Make your alpaca with 
a single skirt and long basquine, trimmed with flat 
pleated bands of the same. The pleating on the bas- 
quine is narrower than that of the skirt, and extends 
up the front and around the collar. The black grena- 
dine has two skirts trimmed with a flounce set on in 
double box-pleats, and headed by pipings of straw- 
colored silk, or else narrow bands of real straw. The 
cape is round behind, with square tab fronts, trimmed 
to match the skirts. These capes will be in better 
style than the fichus for summer suits. 

Texanna.—A silk suit of any light, becoming color 
will be proper for you. The wrapping is of the ma- 
terial of the dress. Pearl color, lavender, and French 
gray are bridal colors, but they are not necessarily 
used. The bonnet may be white or match the suit 
in color; the last is preferable.—There are beautifal 
varieties of spring poplins in clear gray shades suita- 
ble for your traveling dress. Prices range from $1 25 
to $175 a yard. A single short skirt aud basquine, 
with cape, is the best style for a traveling dress. 
Gray straw round hat, with blue grenadine veil.— 
‘The host or hostess presents the guests to the bride 
in whose honor the reception is given. 

Mas. L. J. W.—Cut off your Gabrielle skirt to the 
proper walking length. If you can match the mate- 
rial, get enough for an over-skirt, and a pleated flounce 
for the under-skirt. If not, then make a belt and broad 
short sash of the pieces cut from the skirt. ‘The cir- 
cular will make you a mantilla or cape, looped on the 
shoulders and buttoned down the front to match the 
skirt ; or, if you prefer it, make a sleeveless basquine. 
Trim with dark brown Hercules braid. 

Fiorence.—To renovate black lace place beneath 
the torn parts a piece of black Brussels net, or any 
other net that better matches the meshes of your lace, 
and darn neatly with very fine silk.—We can not take 
the liberty of giving the addresses of private individ- 
uals, 

Antta L.—Make your striped percale with a short 
gored skirt and a loose belted over-dress, buttoned 
up the entire front, and looped by bows at the side. 
Scallop the skirt and over-dress, and bind with a col- 
or, or else trim, according to the French plates, with 
three or five n ruffles. Coat-sleeves, with deep- 
ly ruffied cuff. Suits made in this way will be much 
worn for house dress. A round cape to the elbow is 
added for the street. The figured percale will make 
a pretty, loose Gabrielle wrapper, worn with belt and 
sash. Trim with the new Maltese braid described in 
another column. Put several rows around the skirt 
and up the fronts, meeting in a point on the back of 
the body. Long, narrow pocket flaps in the side seam. 
Loose coat-sleeve gathered into a close square cuff. 
Straight belt with broad loops and short sash. 

Carrr.—As you are a blonde, wear a bright blue 
silk waist and tunic with your trained skirt. 

8. M. C.—You will need both thick and thin dresses 

for the different climates through which you pass on 
your voyage to Japan. Get simple buff or brown lin- 
ens for cool dresses, and serge for warmth. The most 
comfortable negligee on board ship is a checked fian- 
nel wrapper made a loose Gabrielle with ahood. You 
can lie down in it in your state-room without rum- 
pling it greatly, and on deck the flannel resists the 
dampness, and the hood is found convenient. 
4. M.—Immerse your silver jewelry in boiling wa- 
ter in which a small quantity of carbonate of soda has 
been dissolved. Dry rapidly and rub with chamois 
leather. All powdered preparations cling to the deli- 
cate tracery, turn black, and are difficult to remove. 

Mas. Sopuy Stanton.—We are sorry not to oblige 
you, but we can not undertake to decide on the merits 
of miscellaneous articles advertised for sale, Of the 
one of which you speak we know nothing whatever. 

A Sunsormer.—We publish no list of the embroid- 
ery stitches used in our patterns, all of which are clear- 
ly described at different times in the Bazar. 

Nertir.—You will find an alphabet of handsome 
Gothic letters in Vol. I., No. 60, of the Bazar. 

H. C.—We can not answer such questions, 

L. F.—Yon are right, and he is wrong. 

Sunsoriser.—It is getting too late in the season to 
go to the West Indies. A voyage there and back could 
be accomplished without danger, but no long stay aft- 
er April would be safe. 

Surrrrer.—A flannel band wrapped about the bow- 
els is a great preventive of dysentery and similar ail- 
ments. The soldiers of the European armies, while 
serving in the tropica, are sometimes made to wear 
them, and with advantage. 

Traveter.—The best time for crossing the Atlantic 
in a steamer is during midsummer. In a sailing-ves- 
sel May and October are the most favorable months 
for going to Europe, for there is generally a greater 
prevalence of westerly or fair winds. There are good 
Ssiling-vessels constantly going and coming between 
Néw. York and the Enropean ports. Fair accommo- 
dations can be obtained, but not the laxurions ap- 
pointments found in the steamers. 

Moxnx.—By writing directly to the actor yon 
pn 2h the simple address New York, you will 
probably get the information you desire.—You can 
not find a simpler and more effective remed y for 
‘happed hands and faces than glycerine and the va- 
rlot»-preparations of which it is a constituent. 

Youn@*,,py.—It is difficult to specify the exact pe- 
riod when 2“voung lady should.come out.” “ Young 
ladies” mature S-rapidly nowadays that they seem 
always “ont.” The practice of Fashion is, nominal- 
ly, to usher into society Ime Mies Hopefuls at the.age 
of sixteen or seventeen yeas. The “coming out" 





party, at any rate, is given at that age; but if the 
world expects on the occasion to see a blushing nov- 
ice, it will probably be mistaken. Most young dam- 
sels have had so many previous rehearsals that they 
perform their parts without the quiver of a nerve or 
the tingle of a blush. 

Svueerm.—If you ‘“‘can not tell which (whom) you 
love best,” the probability is that you do not love 
either one sufficiently to make him your companion 
for life. True love is not a vulgar appetite, like that 
of the ass which famished from its incapability of de- 
ciding between the comparative palatableness of the 
two haystacks. No genuine woman could remain 
long in such an asinine position, Take your time, 
and we doubt not that you will not long hesitate be- 
tween the arms of No. 1 and No. 2, ; 

Rose.ia.—Your ideas about the merino dress are 
very sensible. A black gros grain at $250 a yard, 
and a striped green and white silk, or else a laven- 
der, are what you want. Get a white piqué dress for 
morning, trimmed with white gimp. If you prefer 
wool goods fur your morning dress, get light gray al- 
paca, and trim with cherry silk raches.—We give a 
Watteau wrapper pattern in the Supplement to this 
week's Number. A gray taffeta poplin traveling dress, 
and a gray straw hat.—Almost all dress skirts are now 
lined throughout. Trained skirts usually have a wig- 
ging facing to make them stand out, but many dislike 
it, as it is stiff and ungraceful. Serge is expressly for 
dresses—a very different material from linings. 
See answer to “ Nellie,” last week.—Thirty-six grains 
are equivalent to thirty-six drops of tincture of ben- 

in. 
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Groxer P, H.—‘‘ Phosphor” is merely another word 
for phosphorus, and is thus used by Addison. It is 
not “a name found in any ancient or modern ro- 
mance” with which we are acquainted. It is quite 
possible that *‘ Phosphor" may have been used by 
some poet or other author as a personification of the 
Sun or Light, as it is derived from two Greek words, 
signifying Light-bearer. 

Liry Beii.—We have no knowledge either of the 
books or of their supposed authors to whom you al- 
laude. 

Susre F.—A green veil is best for the eyes, but blue 
grenadine is the most fashionable.—If your dress is 
for the house, make a moderate train trimmed with a 
wide pleated flounce. Revers corsage and coat-sleeves 
trimmed with roches of blue silk. A large bow and 
short sash ends behind.—Don't use the two lotions 
together. Neither of them will form the paste which 
you fear may spread an “ artificial covering” over your 
face. 


Green Country Gret.—You should call within a 
week or so of the party. A card should “be sent 
up” for each of the ladies in the same house when 
the visit is intended for all. If they should not be 
in, a card with its right-hand corner or edge turned 
down, to indicate that you called in person, must be 
left for each. There is no book on the subject that 
we can recommend, 

A Sopsortser.—lIt is generally better to avoid, if 
possible, the application to the skin of all metallic 
preparations. The “‘oxyd of bismuth” is one of the 
safest; but even it, if at all, should be used moder- 
ately. “Scalding white lead three or four times” will 
not render it innocuous. 

Paviine.—The words, “Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear," sound like a quotation from Moore’s 
melodies, but we are assured that they are not to be 
found there or in the works of any classica) author. 

M. E. H.—Tunisian stitch is the common Afghan 
stitch. 

James M. M.—See Bazar, Vol. 1., No. 69. 

A Country Friznp,—The articles you mention may, 
we presume, be obtained of the parties whose names 
are affixed to the Fashion article. For obvious rea- 
sons we can not recommend any one in preference to 
another. 

Maze §8.—For the first short clothes make piqué 
and Marseilles gored slips. Thin goods should be 
made with straight full skirts and low-necked baby 
waists. Merino sacques give the added warmth nec- 
essary. A white piqué sacque braided with white is 
the prettiest summer wrap. 

Mes. H.—Upper skirts of alpaca are not lined. They 
are worn with long dresses as well as short. 

Mxs. C. A. C.—For obvious reasons we can not rec- 
ommend one house in preference to another. Ad- 
dress the firms mentioned at the close of articles on 
such subjects, and they will furnish you with a de- 
scriptive list.—The next Supplement Number will 
contain patterns of a complete wardrobe for infants. 

M. E. G.—Your white muslin should have demi-train 
skirt, gored, flat front and sides, full behind, and trim- 
med with a wide band of Fregch pleats made in the 
way described in the New York Fashions of this Num- 
ber. Make a full surplice waist, open half-way to the 
belt. A band of pleats on the front of waist. A wide 
pleated cuff into which a loose coat-sleeve is slightly 
gathered. Valenciennes edge about the neck and 
wrists. Muslin sash tucked at the ends and edged 
with lace.—Salve is the Latin form of salutation.— 
The reeds you mention can be obtained at house-fur- 
nishing stores.—Filoselle is untwisted silk.—Guipure 
is the distinctive appellation of a kind of lace. 








For tue Dericare Skin or Lapies snp 
Curtprex. — Cotrcate & Co.’s AROMATIC 
VEGETABLE SoaP is recommended by consumers 
and dealers. Sold by druggists and dealers in 
fancy otis: Cons] 





Corytne Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting —a- of all sorts, 
whether other patterns or the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers iy; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(peewee WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN 


SOLID GOLD anv SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Silver Hunting Watches............ $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases... $30 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size..... $70 





changed or the money refu 
qnested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
ae the different kinds with prices of each. 
state that you saw this in Harper's Bazar. 
Address in full, 
HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 





BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 anpj 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING, 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 


OOSEY’S DOLLAR SERIES of Popular 

Operas for Piano-forte Solo, with Overture and 

whole of music, splendidly bound in vermilion and 

gold, now ready. The cheapest and most extensive 

catalogue of Modern Music in the world, Mailed free 

on application. Aur work mailed on receipt of price. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 








INE WATCHES 
aT 


IMPORTERS' PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
Hountino-Casze Lames’ Wato 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $36. pine 
Movement, Gold Balance, $82. 
‘ FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Hontine-Casz Watours, 
— Movement, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 
p16. 


IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Escravep Movement, Full Ruby Action, Sweep Sec- 
onds, large size, Massive Si.ver Hontine Cases, $18. 
American Movement, 2-oz. Silver Cases, Plain Jewel- 
ed, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Huntine-Case Wartonrs. 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjnst- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $45; Extra 
ity, $48 ; and Watches of one description, equal- 
ly low, sent by express, te be for after they have 
a , examined, and accepted. Parties so 
ordering paying express charges. 
‘Address all wehens to 
8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 and 54 Joun Sr., New York. 


HITCHCOCK'S 


Hatr-pime mus1tC, 


Printed on heavy music-paper, 4 pages, colored titles, 
Music and Words. Mailed for 5 cts. each, or the whole 
40 for $2 00. NOW READY: 

No. 40. Belles of Broadway. 

“* 39. Flying Trapeze. 

‘* 83. Power of Love. (Instrumental.) 

“ 37. Susan’s a 
I will not Ask to Press that Cheek, 
The Rosy Wreath. 
Light of the World. (Sacred.) 

ht of the World. 
Beautiful Bells, 
Ixion Galop. 
Olympic Schottische. 
oP in a Balloon. 
There’s a Charm in Spring. 
See the Conquering Hero Comes. 
Take Back the Heart. 
The Passing Bell. 
Still I'll Love Thee. 
Waltzing down at Long Branch. 
Eisin relly ote van 
e might not Suit your Fancy. 

Arm-in-Arm,. (Polka Mazurka.) 
“ 19. The Rose of 3 
“ 18. Silver Chimes. 
“ 47. The Old Cottage Clock. 
‘* 16, His Love Shines over All. (Sacre¢.) 
ee > Yr e"s cor ng 
* 14. Little Maggie y- 
“ 13. The Danish Boy's Whi 


istle. 
** 42, Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. 
Genevieve Waltz. ted ~ 





SUPCERRSESSREBERES 


Tears. 
ny ee don’t Think I shall Marry. 
6. Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye. 
5. Not for Joseph. 
* 4. Blue Eyes. 
8. We'd better Bide a Wee. 
2. Won't you Tell me why, Robin? 
1, Captain Jinks. Maclagan. 

The above can be had at the music, book, and period. 
ical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. each, tothe 
publisher. Other choice selections will ag follow. 

nts wanted. BENJ.W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 


have just ready: 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; 


JEALOUSY. 


By CHARLES READE. 


Author of “ Hard Cash," “* Never too Late to Mend," 
“ Lowe Me Little, Love Me Long,” £c, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price 25 cents. 


a” Harper & Brorurns will send “ Grifith Gaunt” 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 

)* St Sete MARK THIS! 


There is nothing tones the ges like iron ; there 
: e sul 
fon iron 








is nothing purifies the blood bur. In nm 
healthy person's organizat 3 incorpora' 
Deprived of this metallic constituent the digestive a 


paratus and the secretive organs can not vigorously 
ager their functions. Supply the loss artificially 
taking Starronp’s Iron anp Supuur Powprrs. 
sulphur will purge the vitiative blood of impuri- 
ties, the iron will invigorate the ee ee oenens or- 
ns. Ifthe blood is muddy or sallow, it will be ren- 
dere fresh and transparent. These results are guar- 
anteed. 
Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 6 
packages, 72 eeviers, $5. Matlea Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich 8t., N. Y. 


“[ZNOW THYSELF.” For “Self-Made Men;” 
How to Rise in Life; Whom Great Men Marry; 





witsd Won <ijea oy UChr Chinn Sot 
to em ; oes, in m- 
poses; Affection, Temper, otion, &c., in March 


0. Purenoroeioan Journat. Only 80 cts., or $ a 
year. Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


ON’T vse Dutt Scissors when 26 cts. will 
buy one of Jacon’s Cetesraten Famriiy Saanr- 
enxexs. Sent prepaid for e. Great Inducements to 
Agents, Sovruwick & 





astines, Worcester, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
fABesicer TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 


Oorong (black), 70c., 0c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
oe (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


yer 
' Enoiian Beeaxrasr (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
Lest, $1 20 per tb. 

luprnian (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 

Unootonen Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Guxrowper (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per I. 


_— 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 80 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 
Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenon Brzaxrast anp Dinneg Correr, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roasrep (unground), 80c., 85c. ; best, 40c. per tb. 
Guzen (unroasted), 25c., 80c., 33c. ; best, 36c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Porrsemovurn, Mron., August 26, 1868, 
To the Guzat Amenwoan Tra Company, 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 


remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins, 
10 ths. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..$10 00 
6 ** Imperial....... ~ ye -- at 125.. 62 
8 “ Young Hyson..A. L.Cummings, at 125.. 375 
2“ Im sonia obiivee Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
4 “ Coffee..........J.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Gunpowder....0. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperiai.......F.Taylor........ at 125.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins.. oot 125... 500 
& * Coffee... ....... ©. ohn pee at 30.. 150 
6 “ Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150., 900 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm.H.Doraty..at 125., 500 
. oe do, ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 125 
. do. ..N. Newcomb,...at 125., 250 
4“ do. do. ..Noeh Campbell.at 125.. 500 
8 “ Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
¢* do. ee "eee at 150.. 600 
2 “ Imperial....... Mrs. Bird...,...at 125.. 250 
$74 35 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-o' Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “‘ collect on oe 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are smal! 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars, 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
ores from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfuction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their'Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY." 


CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 








and doing business, it is important that our friends | 


should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY,” 


a Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


a): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 


A practical work, 
just published, con- 
taining 1000 Desi 
.. Plans, and Details to 
: E Working Scale of 

Country, Suburban, 
and Village Houses, with specifications and estimate of 
cost. Quarto. PRICE Twelve Dollars, postpaid. 


180 Designs, $1 50, postpaid. 
WOODWARD 8 Gro. E. Woopwarn, Architect, 


COUNTRY cell Brosdmay, New York. . 
nd stamp for catalogue of a! 
___ HOMES. te 









> 


new books on Architecture. 


INENS, DAMASKS, 
TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS, 
TOWELS, &o. 


A Lares AssonTuznT at Less THAN Cost or Ipor- 
TATION, AT 


LORD & TAYLOR'S, 
Nos, 461 to 467 Broapway, 
Nos. 255 to 261 Grawp Sr. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Difficulty, pe- 
culiar to Females may be effectually prevented 
by the timely use of Holloway’s Pills: such is the ex- 














) 


| 
| 


perience of humanity in all climes aud countries; one | 


trial will prove the fact. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1869. 


From MARCH 16 TO APRIL 24. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, March, 1869. 

We invite the attention of Booksellers 
to our Special List of Books, which we 
will sell on the following terms, for Cash, 
from the 16th of March to the 24th of 
April, after which’ our terms will posi- 
tively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 


“ $ 500 “ 30 “ “ 
“ $1000 “ 33¢ “ “ 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade 
Sales this Spring. 

The Special List will be furnished to 
Booksellers on application to the Pub- 
lishers personally, or by mail enclosing 
five cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have just Published: 





Charles Reade. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, JEALOUSY. By Cuas. 
Reape, Author of “ Hard Cash," ‘Never too Late 
to Mend,” “Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” &c. 
Fully Ilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


IL. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuartes Reape, Author of “ Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” * Never too Late to Mend,” &c. With 
lilustrations. New Edition. 8yo, Paper, 35 cents. 


IL 
J.D. Baldwin. 
PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inquiries concern- 
ing some of the Great Pevuples and Civilizations of 
Antiquity, and their Probable Relation to a still Old- 
er Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Joun D. BaLpwiy, Member of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
IV. 
Thomas Boesé. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK: its History, Condition, and Statistics. An 
Official Repert to the Board of Edncation. By 
Tuomas Borst, Clerk of the Board. With Dlustra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


> 
William Hepworth Dixon. 
HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. Historic Studies in 
the Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of 
the Tower. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
VL 
Anthony Trollope. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifally Mius- 
trated. Part I. 8vo, Paper, 80 cents. 


Miles O'Reilly. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. 
HALPINE (Mires momen’ Consisting of Odes, 
yrical Effusions 


Poems, Sonnets, Epics, and ical E: which 
have not heretofore been collected together. With 
a Bi Explanatory Notes. 


hical Sketch and 
ited by Roasen B. Roosevz.t. 
Crown $yo, Cloth, $2 50. 


VI. 


Ed- 
Portrait on Steel. 


F. Whymper. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
oter parts of the North Pacific. By Frepeniox 
Whywer. With Map and Illustrations. Crown Syo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 1x 


Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey. By Sir Samuru W. Baxen, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Albert N’Yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” &c. 
Unabrid, With Ten Illustrations by Huard. 
lzmo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

x. 

The Rev. John L. Nevius. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religious and 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions; and its Present Condition and . By 
the Rey. Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in 
1 With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 


omen 


ha Mey & Bacvunne will send ant of B egh aw 
wor mail, ‘age prepaid, to ar wt Tri 
States, on Jamiel a of ies price. 2 — 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFAOTUBED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 





jae ct in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True, 
Edged with the Finest Steel. Sold by 
J, CURLEY & BRO., General Cutlery Dealers, 
132 Nassau Srrert, New Yor. 
E. A. MORRISON, Ladies’ Trimmings, 
827 Broapway. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


WEDDING CARDS ayo INVITATIONS 
in all 
NEW STYLES, OF UNEQUALED ELEGANCE, 


State definitely your wants, 
and enclose three stamps for Sample. 
10) Engraved Visiting Cards mailed free for £4 0, 
REELER & CURRY, Eygravers, 
1:6 West Fourt’; Street, Ciucibuati, Obi: . 








Ss? ERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


Trade-Mark wy Trade-Mark 
silver. @l@® goss Are Bleciro-Plate. 


Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provwenor, R. 1. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
Gornam Manvuracturine Co. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
a have opened 
THEIR NEW CARPET ROOMS, 
covering an area 
OF NEARLY TWO AOBES, 
And will be devoted entirely to their Retail 
CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
The goods exhibited will be from the best and 
most popular manufacturers in 
Europe and America. 

The entire stock is New, and never before offered | 
for sale, and has been selected and imported 
EXPRESSLY FOR THEIR RETAIL SALES. 
It comprises in part, 

ROYAL AXMINSTERS, 
in squares or by the yard; 
AUBUSSONS, 
in every variety of design ; 
SMYRNA CARPETS, 
TURKEY AXMINSTERS, 
Plog soe ar MOQUETTES, 
in 








ENTIRELY NEW AND EXOLUSIVE DESIGNS; 
ROYAL WILTONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, 
xs TAPESTRIES, THREE-PLIES, INGRAINS, 
&e., &c., &e.; 
RUGS, MATS, MATTING, OILCLOTHS, &c., 
In Tue Greatest Variety. 
The entire stock exhibited being Elegant and Com- 
plete in nearly every particular, 
will be found 
Worthy the Special Attention of Purchasers. 
Broanpway, 4ta Avenue, 97H AND 10TH Streets. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
64 have opened 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
viz.: 
PARIS PONGEES, TAFFETA STRIPES, SILK 
STRIPED POPLINS, EMPRESS CLOTHS, in 
new Spring Shades, PLAIN AND PRINTED 

GRENADINES, &c., &c, 

Together with 
A LARGE LINE OF NOVELTIES 





| eral Inducements sent free. 


‘LB eRASs R. AGNEW, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
260 Greenwicn St., Conner or Murzay, New Yorx, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground ; all grades 
to suit the palate and the pocket of the 
million ; 15c., 20c., 25¢c., 80¢., 35¢., 40c. ; 
Mocha, 50c, 

TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watch- 
makers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged 
of any kind; consequently every pound 
of tea sold is warranted as represented, 
or the money returned. 

MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who 
ships him the choicest of the crop. 

RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Carolina, who 
ship him the best head rice in market. 

FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in 
market, from $7 to $16 per barrel. - 

GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, hotels, 
restaurants, boarding - houses, steam- 
ships, and sailing-vessels, is sold by Mr. 
Agnew, who is a live man, working 16, 
18, and 20 hours every day for the last 
quarter of a century. He is a steam- 
coach compared with the old fossilated 
grocers who have been brought up in a 
soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, 
and now begin to flap their wings when 
zray-headed. In a word, Agnew is as 
ar ahead of the trade as Dexter is of the 
cart-horse when trotting. He is the 
man for the people—quick as lightning, 
and punctual as time. 


New York. 


THOS. R. AGNEW, 
260 Grerenwicn 8r., 
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The Embodiment of Practical Utility 
and Extreme Simplicity. Patented. 

_A most wonderful and elegantly-constructed novelty, 


| Noiseless in operation ; sews with double or single 


thread, makes the Duplex Stitch with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

“* Stitches beautiful and firm ; a perfect machine."— 
New York Tribune. 

“ Por the Dressmaker it is invaluable; for the House- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.”—Godey's Lady's Book. 

“It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
so easily understood that a child can use it."—.. Y, 
Independent. 

* Beantiful as a flower."—Leslie’s Gazette of Fashions, 

All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this genuine Machine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the patents. Single Machines sent to any part 
of the country per Express, packed in a box with print- 
ed instructions, on receipt of price, $10, or C. O. D. 
Agents wanted every where. Circular containing Lib- 
Address all orders to 
APEX SEWING MACHINE CO., 

208 Broadway, New York. 








Just received per latest st 8. 
Broapway, 4tTn Avenve, 9TH AND lOtTa SrReets. 








THE HAND OF HEAVEN medicated the 
Seltzer Spring. Man discovered its priceless virtues. 
Chemistry analyzed hy now reproduces it in the 
twinkling of an eye from Tanerant’s Errervescent 
Se.rzen Aperient. The moment the powder is liqui- 
fied, every curative and refreshing element of the orig- 
inal Spa foams and dances in the goblet, and indiges- 
tion, biliousness, constipation, fever, and headache 
take flight under the pens of the delightful 
draught. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





A GREAT OFFER. 
HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 
100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS, 
of six first-class makers, at extremely low prices for 


cash, or will take from $5 to $20 ence A until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 

4 URNITURE. 

WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Sprixe Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. 

Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 
RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
J{RESH GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS, prepaid 
by mail. For 10 cts. per oz., the best sorts Aspara- 

, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, & Turnip. 
for 15 and 2% cts. per oz., the best Cabbage, Celery, 
Chicory, Cucumber, Lettuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash, 
and Tomato. For 40 cts., Onion and Peppers. The 
above also in 5 ct. papers. 25 sorts Garden and Flow- 
er Seeds, $1. Catalogues gratis. Early Rose Potato 
75 cts. per Ib.: $3 for 5 Tbs. Seeds on Commission. 
Agents wanted. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


SvBstITUTES In THE DENTAL RANKS 


are not desirable; therefore, keep the natural teeth 
sound and pure with that wholesome vegetable elixir, 
Sozoport. Do this, and they wil) last as long as the 
breath lasts, and the breath itself will never be tainted. 
Comes, CONVENIENCE, SAFETY. 

An indispensable article will be sent by mail, 
securely enclosed. With proper care it will last three 
months. Enclose Thirty Cents for one, or One Dollar 
for four, and state whether required for lady or gentle- 
man. Address P. O. Box 1904, Boston, Mass. 


OTATO BAKER.—Housekeepers want it. 

















Sits on Stove like a Pot. Saves time, fuel, and heat. 


Circulars sent by Dupzry & Rockwe xt, Buffalo, N.Y. | 





7 *RS —Fvery | 
VIN®S’ Patest HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every 
lady should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 


Made only by E. Ivrxs, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia, | 


Bren aee AND CHILDREN'S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
We have opened 
AN ENTIRELY NEW STOCK OF 
LADIES’ anpv CHILDREN'S UNDERCLOTHING 
AND READY-MADE GARMENTS, 
IMPORTED DIRECT. 
Also, 
CHILDREN'S DRESSES ann WALKING SUITS, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
BRIDAL OUTFITS, &c., &c. 


N. B.—Having secured the services of a first-class 
PARIS DRESSMAKER, we are able to offer advan- 
tages to our Lady Patrons. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broapway, oor. Granp Sr 


Harper's PeRIOsicaLs. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 








Harrer’s Macazryg, One Year. ....$4 00 
Harrer’s Weekty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Weexry, and Harper's 
8s, for one year, $10 00; or any 


Harper's Macazin 
Bazar, to one adi 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copij of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxly or Baza 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrng, or 20 cents for 
the Wregiy or Bazan, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Weexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 


Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werx:.y commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss ta 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazrvr, the Werxty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. en the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Tzems ror ApvERTISING IN Harper's Pertonroats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line ; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HA PER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 
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FACETLA:. 


SEVERAL years ago a not- 
ed highwayman was ar- 
rested in the south of Ire- 
land, and curiosity drew 
numbers to the jail to see 
the man loaded with irons 
who had long been a ter- 
rurto the country. Among 
others was a banker whose 
notes at that time were not 
held in the highest estima- 
tion, who assured the pris- 
oner that he was very glad 
to see him there at las 

The highwayman, look- 
ing up, replied: “Ah! Sir, 
I did not expect that from 
you—indeed I did not; for 
you well know that when 
all the countryrefused your 
notes I took them.” 

ERY § ES 

A Great “ Composzr"— 

Chloroform. 


iidlieecinaial 
RETALIATION. 

A witness in a late di- 
vorce suit kept saying that 
the wife had a retaliating 
disposition—that she ‘‘re- 
taliated for every little 
thing.” 

“Did you ever see her 
husband kies her ?" asked 
the wife's counsel. 

** Yes, Sir; often.” 

“Well, what did she do 
on such occasions ?" 

Pe always retaliated, 
Sir.” 


cemaneeliparian 

Victron Hvueo's Dermi- 
TION Or THE GUILLOTINE— 
A window out of which one 
looks into the other world. 

lenieitinattiapine 

Don’? pur tur Hay Too 
Hieu.—A transcendental 
preacher took for his text, 
“*Feed my lambs.” A plain 
farmer very quaintly re- 
marked to him, on coming 
out of the church, “ A very 
good text, Sir; but you 
should take care not to put 
the hay so high in the 
rack that the lambs can't 
reach it!” 

ES AE 

Gotnc TO EXTREMES.— 

Mr. Bergh is so very phil- 
anthropic that he won't 
even beat his carpets, 


sthiietilipathinten 
TRAINING. 
“How do you like me 
now ?” asked a belle of her 
spouse, as she sailed into 
the room with a sweeping 
train of muslin following 


er. 

“Well,” said he, “ to tell 
you the truth, it is impos- 
sible for me to like you 
any longer.” 

damlaiaiiiiarenin 

A coffin-maker was ask- 
ed whom he was making 
for, and mentioned the in- 
tended. 

“Why, he is not dead, 
man !” said the querist. 

“Don’t yon trouble your- 
self,” replied the other; 
“Dr. Coe told us to make 
his coffin, and I guess he 
knows what he gave him.” 

EDP EPY Ser AU 

ToPaintexrs.—How were 
Art-Unions conducted in 
the days of the Pre-Rajle- 
ites? 


_—_—> 

A culprit at the point of 
execution asked the hang- 
men if he had any com- 
mands to the next world. 
“Nothing particular,” was 
the reply, “‘ but I will just 
trouble you with a line.” 


anecienioatipmenienceie 
JOSH BILLINGS ON 
HENS. 


The best time tew sett a 
hen iz when the hen iz 
agg I kant tell what 
the best breed iz, but the 
Shanghi is the menest. It 
kosts az much tew bord 1 
az it duza stage hoss, and 
you mite az well undertaik 
tew fat a fanning-mill bi 
running cats thra it. 

There an’t no profit in 
keeping a hen for his eggs 
if he laze less than 1 a da. 

Hens are very long lived, 
if tha don’t kontract the 
throte diseaze; there me 

te menny goze to pot by 
this cuolouieatiy diseaze. 

I kant tell eggzactly how 
tew pick ont a g hen, 
but, az a general thing, the 
long-eared ones, I kno, are 
the least apt tew scratch 
up the garden. 

packed in ekwal 


te would need, at first 


-¥ 7 
I shall be happy to ad- . 


vise with you at enny time 
on the hen question—and 
take it in eggs. 
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Tue New Doctor (@ Bachelor with a good Practice). “ And if 1 wait until you grow 
LittLe Precocity. “Yes; but why don’t you marry Aunty there? 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. _ 





REN ae” 


yore 


THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT. 











PAINFUL. 


up a Big Woman, will you promise 
She won’t keep you waiting.” 


UNDER COVER. 
SwoozLeTON, HAVING Come Home AFTER TWELVE, PREPARES FOR A STORM 
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OTL by, 
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Our Artist trusts that Pustic Orrnion will not drive the Managers into adopting the other extreme of Costume—“ this sort of thing, you know.” 
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to marry me?” 


(Dead Silence. 
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The paper for ignora- 
muses—Fool's cap. 
The paper for reformers 
5 ee 
for - 
ieta— Wrapping. a 
The paper for criminals 
—Gilt edge. 
The paper for cigar-smo- 
kers—Tissue. 
The paper forme—Bank- 
nao 
@ paper no person 
should Be without--Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
— —< 


Goop Wonps ror Tat 
Youne—" Dinner’sready.” 
—_——_—@———— - 

Lean Porxers. — The 
farmer whose pigs were so 
lean that it took two of 


anoth- 
er, who had several so thin 
that they would craw! out 
through thr cracks in their 
= He finally stopped 

hat fun by tying knots in 
their tails. 


—_——@——_— 


During a trial, in which 
the Court had repeated- 
ly ruled against the late 

ames T. Brady, he bland- 
ly said: ‘*May it please 
your Honor, who's engaged 
on the other side of the 
case besides the Judge?” 





A time since a school- 
committeeman in Rock- 
port, a clergyman not ac- 
quainted with the fishery 
business, wanted to test a 


product of a fishing-trip 
would be if sach a number 
of quintals were sold ata 
stated price, and a given 
number of barrels of oil 
was sold at a stated price. 
The boy's ready reply was, 

“Tt can’t be done, Sir.” 

“Can't be done!” replied 
the committeeman ; “ you 
can do any thing if you de- 
termine to.” 

“No, Sir,” rejoined the 
boy; “‘you can't get so 
much fle out o' them fish, 
no how you can fix it.” 

ahintilagliliahinsinas 


To find the shortest way 
to a female heart under 
~ given circumstances: 

irst case.—If she is mar- 
ried, but not a mother, 
praise her husband. 

If she is married, and 
also a mother, praise her 
children. 

Second case.—If she is 
unmarried, and engaged, 
praise her lover. 

If she is unmarried, and 
disengaged, praise herself. 
Pron Wess 7S CAM 

Acitizen of Indiana, who 
has had the experience of 
eight wives, says that di- 
vorces are much cheaper 
than funerals as a way of 
Gisposing of an unconge- 
nial partner. 

—_»—_ 


There is a man in the 
West who has moved sv 
often that whenever a cov- 
ered wagon comes near his 
house his chickens all fall 
on their backs and cross 
their legs, ready to be tied 
and carried to the next 
stopping-place. 

catia 


Grretan AncniTroTURE 
—The stoops that ladies use 
at present. 

conetigndpisisiene 

Acountryman, seeing for 

the first time a pair of snuff- 


ers, asked : 

“What's them fur?” 
“To snuff the candle.” 
“To snuff the candle ?” 
The candle just then 

needed attention, and with 

his thumb and finger he 
pinched off the snuff, and 
carefully put it into the 
snuffers, saying: 

“Well, now, them is 
handy !" 





Secbapelilitnienisnions 

Man-noop—A hat. 
-———e — 

Woman-noon—aA bonnet. 


Pe RS OR 
Every be = complains 
of his gas bill, and yet it 
is a light expense. 
SUS Tiy OEMS 

The minister who boast- 
ed of preaching without 
notes don’t wish to be un- 
derstood to refer to green- 
backs. 


——< 
Woman's Consrant Tor- 
ment—Dust. 
_ 
A Pare or Srzctacirs— 
The Siamese Twins. 


—_-o-- 6 


A wag p 
lish a new paper, to be 
pales the Comet, with an 








**Papa,” said a bey, 
“what is  papenye pow ” 

It is the art of putting 
stops, my child.” 

“Then I wish you'd go 
down into the cellar and 
punctuate the cider-barre] 
as the cider is running all 
over the floor.” 





Tur Best Crow-NoMETER 
ror Eariy Riszrs—Chan- 
ticleer. 

csibihiinalitlgaitil 

Envy is littleness of te | 
which can not see beyon 
a certain point, and if it 
does not occupy the whole 
space feels itself excluded 

















